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THE ALABAMA QUESTION. 


R. sLADSTONE’S answer to Mr. Disraeti’s repeated 

inquiry as to the date of the reception of the American 
Claim suggests a painful doubt of his qualifications for avoid- 
ing or revnoving an international misunderstanding. On the 
first day of the Session, on Monday last, and again on 
Tuesday, dr. DisraeLi asked for information as to the time 
and circumstances under which Her Masesty’s Government 
first became acquainted with the American Case. It would 
be impossible to frame a simpler question; and, as it hap- 
pened, voluntary informants had already supplied an equally 
distinct and precise answer. No Minister but Mr. GLapsToNe 
would have been capable of making on such an occasion a 
statement which occupies two-thirds of a column of the 
Times. It appears from the report that several printed copies 
of the Case were received at the Foreign Office on the 26th 
of December; but as a copy was “debited,” or in plainer 
language sent, to Mr. Giapstoye from the Foreign Office on 
the zoth, there must be some mistake as to the dates. By 
a singular casualty the copy seems to have been lost 
on the road; but Mr. Guapstoxe is careful to explain 
that, if he had received the volume, he would not have 
taken the trouble to read it, or even to glance over 
its contents. He had “ devoted considerable time, at no 
small inconvenience,” to the comparatively useless occu- 
pation of studying the English Case, “of which I had” quite 
unnecessarily “read every word.” With regard to the 
American Case he would not have ventured to form an opinion 
without the guidance of the legal advisers who drew up the 
counter Case. The remaining copies were unluckily required 
for every possible purpose except for the information of the 
members of the Cabinet. Some were wanted in the Foreign 
Office; one was sent to Lord Lyons, perhaps to gratify M. 
Tuiers’s curiosity, and another to Lord RussELt, to divert 
his mind from the question of Education and the crimes 
of the Church of England. After getting rid of as many 
copies as possible, there were five copies left; and by 
glancing at the index or the table of contents, any Minister 
would have been referred to the material passages of the 
Case, and in ten minutes he might have understood their 
general effect; but “there was not a sufficient number of 
“copies for the members of the Cabinet,” and the Foreign 
Office printers were perhaps slack in their work on Boxing 
Day. In spite of Mr. Guapstone’s description of the help- 
less ineptitude and imbecility of the public departments, 
and of the assumed stupidity or carelessness of his col- 
leagues, it is impossible to believe that, whatever may be 
the Prime Mrnisrer’s appreciation of his duties, no person 
in the Foreign Office took the trouble to look at the American 
€ase. Its contents must have been known to Lord GRANVILLE 
within a few hours; and there can be no doubt that he must 
instantly have called Mr. GLaDsTone’s attention to the extrava- 
gant demand for indirect damages. No explanation worthy 
of 2 moment’s attention has been given of a delay which was 
assuredly not caused by the reasons alleged by Mr. Guap- 
stoxe. If there is any misunderstanding, the Presipent and 
his Secretary of State might possibly have been willing to 
rectify it before the question was complicated by discussion 


and popular agitation. The actual communication, as it would | 
have been made by the Forgtan Secretary, would not have , 
been mystified or rendered unintelligible by the use of Mr. | 
GLapstone’s favourite style. It is highly probable that any | 


Tepresentation would have been useless, but frivolous details 
about the number of copies of the Case in the Foreign Office 
furnish no shadow of excuse for a flagrant dereliction of duty. 
It may, notwithstanding Mr. Gxapstone’s lumbering and 
urelevant statement, be taken for granted that the delay 
teally arose from more adequate causes. 

The spectacle now presented to the world by England and 


the United States has no precedent in history. For the first 
time in living memory Englishmen of all parties are unani- 
mously convinced that they are justified-in resisting a claim 
which seems to them demonstrably wrongful. On the other 
side there is too much reason to believe that the Americar 
Government and an overwhelming majority of the people are 
resolved to insist on their demand. The more respectable 
American papers admit that the claim of three or four hundred 
millions for the alleged prolongation of the war is extravagant 
in amount, and they are probably correct in their assumption 
that it would not have been seriously pressed, Several 
American writers have sneered at the mention of an enormous 
sum which, as they contend, has never been mentioned by the 
Government of the United States. It may be ectly true 
that the Americans neither spoke of three hundred millions, 
nor intended to insist before the Tribunal on a demand which 
could evidently not have been enforced except by war; but it 
is undeniable that the claim is as definitely advanced in the 
American Case as if it had been reduced into figures. At the 
479th page of the Case the American agents say, “Thus the 
“ Tribunal will see that after the battle of Gettysburg the 
“ offensive operations of the insurgents were soridhacted only 
“at sea through the cruisers; and, observing that the war 
“ was prolonged for that purpose, will be able to determine 
“ whether Great Britain ought not in equity to reimburse to 
“‘ the United States the expenses thereby entailed upon them.” 
The whole cost of the war for a year and three-quarters is 
thus claimed in explicit terms; and the amount would cer- 
tainly not be less than 400,000,000l, For the purpose appa- 
rently of impressing on the minds of the Arbitrators the full 
extent of the claim, the American Government proceed to 
suggest as the date from which interest is to be calculated the 
ist of July, 1863. The battle of Gettysburg was fought on 
the 4th of July, 1863; and it is implied that both principal 
and interest are due from the time at which fortune began to- 
incline to the stronger belligerent. Mr. Morss, in one of his 
able and temperate letters to the Times, has both illustrated 
the frivolity of the demand, and expressed his opinion that. 
it is not within the terms of the Treaty. The Alabaya had, 
as he observes, as much to do with the prolongation of 
the war as the Flying Dutchman, and surely the English. 
Government is not bound to admit, even hypothetically, 
its liability for any acts which may be attributed to 
the Flying Dutchman. The argument that an unjust and 


_ extortionate claim would not be sanctioned by the Tribunal 


has no bearing on the English objection. It is impossible 
to believe that the Commissioners could have intended to- 
submit such a claim to arbitration; and, according to the 
English construction, the claim was not so submitted by the 
Treaty. An able Prussian writer contends that the English 
Government ought to proceed with the arbitration, but 
in the event of an adverse decision on the indirect claims. 
to refuse to submit to the award. It seems a simpler 
and a more legal course to refuse in the first in- 
stance to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Tribunal. If a 
single million were awarded on account of the prolongation 
of the war, the Arbitrators would, according to the 
English contention, have exceeded their powers; yet the 
sympathy of the world, which would attend a refusal to pay 
the cost of one or two years of the civil war, might be with- 
held from a technical objection to the payment of a compara- 
tively insignificant sum. 

It is desirable, at the risk of repetition, to explain that the 
submission to arbitration under the Treaty relates exclu- 
sively to “the claims generically known as the ‘ Alabama 
“ *claims.’” A refusal on the part of the English Govern- 
ment to refer any other question to arbitration can by no 
possibility involve a repudiation of the Treaty. Both parties 
assumed that the definition of the claims was intelligible and 
sufficient ; and it was only in the diplomatic correspondence 
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between the Governments that the term “ Alabama claims” 
had been officially used. In his voluminous and unfriendly 
despatch, addressed to Mr. Morey, Mr. Fisu expressly stated 
that he made no elaim .of -any kind. - It is therefore only 
from the language used by \his predecessor, Mr. Sewarp, that 
the interpretation of the submission is to be found. In a 
despatch of August 27, 1866, to Mr. Apams, Mr. Sewarp 
enclosed a list of “claims of citizens of the United States 
“ against Great Britain for damages sufferedby them . . . 
“ by means of depredations upon our commercial marine 
“ committed on the high seas by the Sumter, the Alabaia, 
“ the Florida, the Shenandoah, and other ships of war ;” and 


Mr. Sewarp further stated that “the principles on which the | 


“ claims are asserted by the United States have been explained 
“by yourself in an-elaborate correspondence with Larl 
“ Russett and Lord Crarenvon.” ‘ The claims upon which 
“we insistrare of large amount. They affect the interests 
“of many thousand citizens of the United States. The jus- 
“ tice of the claims is sustained by the universal sentiment 
“ of the people of the United States.” Enclosed was a list of 
claims solely for direct damage alleged tobe suffered by private 
citizens; and neither before nor after the date of the de- 


THE ARMY. 
\ NATEVER criticism may be bestowed on the variong 

’ details of Mr. Carpwe.w’s speech, every one must 
acknowledge that he had a scheme to submit to the consider. 
ation of Parliament which dealt with the army as a whole 
and aimed at giving vitality and organization to its com. 
ponent parts. More especially Mr. CarDWeLL has made a 
serious effort to introduce that principle of localization which 
is the key to all effectual army reform. The essential idea, ag 
he told the House, of the plan which he wishes to adopt is that 
of territorial districts, each to contain two Line battalions, two 
Militia infantry battalions, and a certain quota of Volunteers 
formed into an administrative brigade; the whole to rest oa 
the brigade depot or centre. As one-half of the troops 
of the Line will be serving abroad and the other half 
at home, it is intended that one of the two Line bat 
talions of each district shall be always abroad, and the 
other in the United Kingdom.. At the head of all the 
forces in each district is to be placed a lieutenant-colonel of the 
regukir army acting as a brigadier, and commanding in chief 


| not only the Regulars and Militia, but also the Volunteers of the 


spatch bas any other class of claims been either presented 


to the English Government or “generically known as the 
“ Alabama claims.” In the negotiations relating to the 
Reverpy Jounsox Convention, which was afterwards rejected 
by the Senate of the United States, the “Alabama claims” 
were uniformly distinguished on both sides from all other 
claims, and the term was strictly confined to private claims of 
owners, freighters, and insurers who had sutlered directly 
from the depredations of the cruisers. The demand for a 
portion of the cost of the war was first advanced by Mr. 
Sumner in the notorious speech which caused the rejection of 
the Convention, and at that time the claim purported to be 
founded, not, as in the American Case, on the acts of the 
cruisers, but on the general unfriendliness attributed to the 
English Government, and more espeeially on the Proclama- 
tion of Neutrality. Mr. Suuner’s speech was not a diplomatic 
document, nor could it have extended the meaning previously 
attached to the‘term “ Alabama claims”; and his hostile and 
extortionate demand was not even preferred asa claim con- 
nected with the A/abama. It is difficult to understand how 
American lawyers can contend that any claims but the 
Alabama claims are referred to arbitration, or that those 
claims include a portion of the cost of the war, Perhaps the 
most conclusive proof that the Treaty includes only direct 
claims preferred by private citizens consists in the farfetched 
contrivance by which the framers of the American Case attempt 
to connect the prolongation of the war with the operations of 
the cruisers. Neither Mr. Sumner nor Mr. Fisu preferred 
the demand as a part of “the Alabama claims,” nor has it 
at any previous time been so described by American writers 
or speakers. The astute lawyers: who framed the Case knew 
that any claim which they advanced must be an “ Alabama 
“ claim,” or, in other words, they adopted the English con- 
struction, which excludes the indirect damages from the scope 
of the Treaty. 

It may be admitted that if the Treaty is to be construed 
together with the Protocol of the 8th of March, the expenses 
of the United States’ cruisers and the loss of Government 
vessels sunk by the Alabama might be included in the refer- 
ence. The English Government would not refuse to give efiect 
even to an informal understanding contained in the Protocols, 
or expressed by the English Commissioners orally or in writing. 
If there has been any misapprehension, it is perhaps not 


too hazardous a conjecture that, while the American Com- | 


missioners thought that it would be sufficient to abstain from 
pressing the claim for indirect damages before the Tribunal, 
the English Commissioners believed that the “ amicable settle- 
“ment” of the Treaty was the “ amicable settlement ” of the 
Protocol, and that the indirect claims were accordingly with- 
drawn. If, indeed, the American Commissioners intended to 
keep the claims alive, the charge of carelessness and want of 
skill which has been urged against the English representa- 
tives must be transferred to their American colleagues. If 
nevertheless their Government can show that they were misled, 
there may still be room for a friendly adjustment. The 
delay of an answer to Lord Granvitte’s Note may probably 
be explained by a prudent determination to postpone a 
decision till the debates in Parliament have been carefully 
considered. It might also be worth the while of the American 
Government to reflect on the unanimous and sincere belie?’ of 
all parties in Englend that the reference to arbitration of the 
indirect claims is wholly impossible. 


district. All recruits, both for the Line and the Militia, wil] 
be trained at the local centres, to which also will be attached 
the Army Reserve men and pensioners residing in the district, 
All the infantry, Militia, and Army Reserve arms, clothing, 
and other stores will be collected at the centre, and the Militia 
will be trained there under canvas. The districts are to be 66 
in number; g in Scotland, 8 in Ireland, and 49 in England. No 
regiment is to be sent abroad until it has been six years at 
home. But the system of localization is not to be absolutely 
and rigidly carried out. It has been found to conduce 
to the efficiency of the army that there shall be an admixture 
in the battalions of English, Irish, and Scotch soldiers; ‘and 
means will be taken by which such an admixture may be pre- 
served in the remodelled army, although its main character 
will be that of a force attached to local centres. ‘The general 
result will be, Mr. Canpwett says, that in each district there 
will be a depdt battalion and two Militia battalions, in sucha 
state of preparation that the Line battalion of the brigade at home 
could be put at once on a war footing, while at least one other 
Militia battalion would be ready for immediate embodiment, 
and the depot would remain in a state to raise and train re- 
cruits and to furnish the required reliefs. The Artillery is to 
be dealt with on similar principles, although the districts to 
which the force is to be attached will be fewer and larger. 
Kach division of Artillery will, however, be under the com- 
mand of the general officer in charge of groups formed out 
of the sixty-six districts above described. A lieutenant- 
colonel of the Royal Artillery will be appointed for the 
Militia and Volunteer artillerymen of each Artillery district, 
and ten lieutenant-colonels trained at Shoeburyness have been 
already sent to different districts for the purpose of in- 
structing the Militia and Volunteer Artillery in the latest 
improvements in the science. The adjutants of the Mi- 
litia and Volunteer Artillery are to be supernumerary 
captains of the Royal Artillery, and the permanent staff 
is to be composed of non-commissioned officers of the Coast 
Brigade, who, if they tail in their duty, will be sent back 
to their regiments. The Yeomanry Cavalry are to be asso- 
ciated with the cavalry of the regular army by the adjutant 
of the Yeomanry being a supernumerary officer of the regular 
cavalry, and by the permanent staff beimg composed of non- 
commissioned cavalry oilicers. 

It is hoped that by this scheme the spontaneity and all the 
other advantages of the auxiliary forces may be united with 
the highest possible amount of training which the regular army 
can furnish. By the association of every regiment and bat- 
talion of the army with some particular district it may be ex- 
pected that the ties of kindred and of locality may bring 4 
better class of men into the army, that the Militia may be 
willing to furnish recruits for the army, and that only men 
of a certain age and of fixed constitution will go out 
to discharge the duties of soldiers abroad. In order to 
get rid of billeting, which Mr. Carpwett rightly holds 
to be an evil of great magnitude, the Militia regiments 
will be trained either at the depot centres, where they will be 
partially under canvas, or at larger stations to be provided for 
them. At present barracks have been built without any re- 
ference to strategical considerations, and the counties have 
had to bear the expenses of Militia barracks. From this bur- 
den the counties are to be henceforth released. Where the 
county buildings are suitable for the purposes of district cen- 
tres, the Government will buy them from the county ; where 
they are not, the Government will place the existing buildings 


| at the disposal of the county, and will erect once for all the 
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new buildings necessary for the carrying out of Mr. Carp- | They attend diligently garrison instruction, study good maps; 
weut’s scheme. For this purpose 3,500,000/. is to be | and amuse themselves withthe Kriegsspiel. On the minor 


raised by terminable annuities. Land for, parade-grounds 
at each centre will also be bought for the. use, not 


measures proposed by Mr. CarpweE.t for, the:improvement of 
the position of officers—providing them with horses,’ pay-. 


only of the regular troops, but of the Militia and, ing for their bands, cheapening their messes, placing the, 
Volunteers. When’ the training of the Militia is over, the Guards. and the Line on a footing of- something like equality, 
tents used by them will be left standing for the training of and accelerating promotion in the scientific, corps—we must 
the Volunteers, The drill of Volunteers is to be made as far | forbear for the present to comment, There will. be enough 
as possible more continuous, and is to last during a definite’ opportunity hereafter to criticize details, It-is the. broad 


portion of the year, ia order to be assimilated to that of the 
Regulars. But, although the Volunteers will be under the 
command of the lieutenant-colonel commanding the district, 
their internal organization will remain, subject only to certain 
new rules of great importance. No officer will be allowed to 
hold commissions in two corps. Every officer and non-com- 
missioned officer will be obliged to qualify, and he will not 
be allowed to draw the capitation grant without attending 
drill like a private. No one will be allowed to con- 
tinue a rifleman without geing to the target, unless 
he has become-a marksman. Volunteers are to be obliged 
to attend onee a year for brigade instruction; when called 
on to do so by the general officer commanding, and on 
such occasions not less than half of the enrolled strength of 
each corps must attend, or tke corps will lose the. capitation 
grant for the current: year. In this way a reasonable hope 
may be entertained. that, before long Volunteers will have 
none but qualified officers, that they will be all practised rifle- 
men, that the regulations will, be strictly enforced, and that 
ineflicient oflicers or corps will be got rid of. 


The English army of the future will consist of about 130,000 
Regulars, half of whom will be serving abroad, 140,000 


| 
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features of Mr. CarpWsit’s scheme that command immediate 
attention, and although this scheme may. on examination need 
many modifications, it seems to be.in its broad outlines simple, 
bold, and practical. 


THE LAST OF THE COLLIER CONTROVERSY. 


emma is at last: an end of the Cottier controversy, if a 
. one-sided discussion can be so called ; 
Si pugna est, ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum. 

The Government, indeed, would willingly have warded off the 
blows of its adversaries or ‘have struck in return, if there had 
been any ground of defence or of retaliation. The Duke of 
ARGYLL attempted to divert attention from the miscarriage of 
his colleagues by a violent onslaught on the. Lorp 
Justice; but he has properly apologized: for a portion of his: 
speech, and perhaps he may be aware: that the rest would have 
been better omitted. The virtual condemnation which the 
House of Commons: has substituted for a Parliamentary 
censure will perhaps be sufficient to prevent the repetition of 
the offence. A Government with a clear majority of eighty, 


_in the face of an Opposition whieh avowedly wished to avoid 


Militia, and 30,000 Reserve and other minor forces. Of | 


this force of 300,000 men, one-half will be liable in case 
of urgent: necessity to serve abroad. In addition, there 


a change of Ministry, has escaped by twenty-seven votes from 
a direet Parliamentary censure; and curious statisticians pro- 


| fess to have ascertained that, as the Lorp CaanceLtor procured 


will be the Volunteers. ‘Their numbers, which now reach | 


nearly 170,000, will very probably fall off at first; but then 
those who remain will be worth having. The Volunteers of the 
future will be trained troops, good shots, accustomed to act 
under an oflicer of the regular army, and acquainted with 
the duties that they would be called upon to fulfil in time of 
war. Those who are Volunteers in order to enjoy a holiday 
at the seaside would retire into the civilian life for which they 
are naturally adapted. If only 100,000 Volunteers . mained 
after the amateurs have been weeded out, England would have 
400,000 soldiers trained, attached to local centres, knowing 
where to. go and where to look for stores, armed with 
the best weapons, and, although of course of very ditie- 
rent degrees of etliciency, yet all efficient for some of the 
purposes of defensive war. We -should require about 
65,000 at the least of the best of our troops to be 
constantly absent from the country, and this number would 
be naturally increased if we were engaged in a war with 
any country powerful enough to think of invading Eng- 
land. ‘To the invader we should have to oppose the finest 
fieet in the world and 300,000 soldiers; and we think that 
we; may; say, without vanity, that. the defence would be 
likely to have the best of it. But then everything depends 
on this, force of 300,000 men being made a real, practical, 
fighting force. We have had a paper or buckram force of 
300,000 men for somany years that we grow weary of counting 
them. For the first, time, a plan for giving us a real force 
has been afiorded to the long-sufieriug and much deluded 


English taxpayers. Uniortunately, at present it only exists, 


in the brain of Mr. Carpwe.i, and no one can say whether 
it will ever be realized. The nation longs to have a 
real army for its millions of money, but the nation is 
powerless) unless: the right men do the right thing. 
There are two preliminary questions which will instantly 
occur to every one, and: on the answer to which much 
of the success of the scheme obviously depends, What is to 
be the cost of the army of the future, and what. will be 
the temper and feelings of the officers of the regular army 
when they are invited to give that co-operation without whica 
the scheme must entirely collapse? Mr. CanpweLt thought 
himself justified in giving satisfactory answers on both heads. 
The army is to cost a million less than it did last year, and a 
quarter of a million less than was anticipated is to be ex- 
pended in the extinction of purchase. With regard to the 
ofiicers there are certainly two very encouraging facts. The 
number of those who have applied to retire has not only 

m greatly less than the critics of the Government 
prophesied, but it has been considerably. less than the 


Government itself \estimated. Then, again, officers are: 
ing themselves most unreservedly anxious to embrace, 


every opportunity of perfecting their professional education. 


his own escape irom censure inthe House of Lords, the 
majority in the Commons exactly corresponds to the number 
of official votes. Sir: Pater, who undertook the 
protection: of his friends, expressly limited the terms of 
his amendment to the proposition that ‘ the House finds 
“no just cause for Parliamentary censure.” In his speech 
he called attention to the exact: issue which he had 
raised, as involving, not the nature or merits of the act which. 
had been committed, but the extent: of the penalty. The 
House had no alternative between the sentence proposed by 
Mr. Cross and a concession of impunity which must not be 
confounded with acquittal; and it would be unreasonable to. 
blame those supporters of the Government who thought them- 
selves at liberty to adopt Sir RounpeL, PAtmer’s lenient esti- 
mate of the deserts of the Ministers: Mr. Guapsrone in his. 
vehement way protested that, if he were found guilty of the 
conduct imputed to him, “aman so blasted by the sense of 
‘* the House ought to be expelled from its walls.by the sentence 
‘* of the House, and if he were not so expelled, he ought him- 
“ self to decline to be a member of it.” The House never 
thought of either expelling or blasting Mr. Grapsrone,, 
and it voted by a small majority that his conduct was 
not even culpable enough to require a formal Parlia- 
mentary censure. It is. no, defence for a person who is. 
aceused. of. a misdemeanour to insist that: he has, not 
committed: a capital crime. It is interesting to,observe that. 
Mr. Guapstove congratulates himself on the opportunity of ap- 
pealing to the House of Lords in its judicial capacity rather than 
to an ignorant and prejudiced rabble; yet surely the rabble, 
including the entire Knglish Pressand the Lorp Justice, 
is our own flesh and blood. Sir Rounpewt. Paumar, in his. 
double capacity of counsel for the accused and member 
of the judicial tribunal, admitted that: the. frequent repe- 
tition of colourable appointments would deserve censure, 
although it is evident that no, accumulation of blameless. 
acts: could amount to a wrong. In, dealing with the 
question whether the appointment, was proper or improper,. 
he reminded the House that, when he ‘used the words 
‘‘ proper and improper, he meant proper: or improper in 
“a sense pertinent to Parliamentary, censure.” “I do not 
“propose to enter into the. discussion of any question short 
“ of that, as to whether a man may think: it is or is not. 
“ the wisest act that could have been done. The question 
“ before us is whether it is an, improper act in the sense of 
“ being censurable.” Much less would he have deemed it a 
question, of blasting Mn GLapstone or expelling him, from 
the House. Less logical in this respect than Lord Romitxy, 
and having, perhaps, not associated with that eccentric 
coterie which approves: of the appointment, Sir R, Patmer. 
agreed with the Lorp Justice. that. it would, be 
improper’ to make a barrister an Indian Judge for the 
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purpose of qualifying him for the Judicial Committee. The 
scandal of acting on Lord Romitty’s doctrine would have been 
more flagrant, but it would have been of precisely the same 
character with the appointment which was made to the Court 
of Common Pleas. 

Sir R. Pamer concluded his apology for the Minister by an 
appeal on behalf of Sir Ropert Cottier, who might perhaps, 
as he said, have thought it necessary to resign his office in 
Geference to a vote of the House of Commons. An address to 
a Legislative Assembly which, unlike a jury, has a right to 
exercise a discretion, could not have been more judiciously 
framed for its purpose. It might perhaps not have been pos- 
sible to obtain a verdict of not guilty, but political expediency 
might fairly be allowed to determine a vote on the punishment 
to be inflicted. Neither Sir R. Patuer nor the Lorp ApvocaTe 
attempted to explain the utility of the restricting clause in 
the Act on the assumption that it might be innocently 
evaded. Serjeant Simon, the only non-official lawyer except 
Sir R. Parmer who defended the appointment, was com- 
pelled to argue that the House, in considering an alleged 
evasion of the law, was bound to be guided by the strict 
interpretation of the Act. The adoption of such a rule 
would enable every evasion of the law to be perpetrated with 
impunity. The Ewelme rectory was legally conferred on 
a Cambridge graduate for the express purpose, and with 
the undoubted effect, of evading a statute which was passed for 
the benefit of Oxford. In construing an Act of Parliament, 
as in answering a question, Mr. GLapstone makes it his first 
object to baffle the legislator who had vainly thought to bind 
him, or the troublesome querist who desires information. 
Thus after three attempts Mr. DisrarELi extracted but a 
cloudy explanation of the reasons which rendered it impos- 
sible for the most industrious of Ministers to read within 
three or four weeks a document on which the question of 
peace or war may perhaps be found to have turned. If there 
had been a law requiring Mr. GLaDsToNE to read the Ameri- 
can Case as soon as it was printed, he would probably have 
contended that Parliament must be supposed only to contem- 
plate a legitimate and official impression executed at the 
Foreign Office. 

The faithful organ of the Government exults in the absti- 
nence of the Opposition from any attempt to prove that Sir 
Ropert was not qualified for the Judicial Committee. 
If an unfit Judge had been appointed, the Prive Minister 
and the CHANCELLOR would have committed a grave offence of 
which, in the present instance, they have never been accused ; 
but unless they had also evaded the spirit of the law, as in 
the colourable appointment to the Bench of the Common 
Pleas, there could have been no pretext for the charge which 
has narrowly failed to subject them to Parliamentary censure. 
The speeches of Mr. Watkin WILLIAMs, and more especially 
of Mr. Denman, are more significant than scores of party 
votes. The personal and political reasons which must have 
rendered it painful for Mr. DENMAN to express the universal 
feeling of disapproval were fully appreciated by the House of 
Commons. As he asserted with undoubted truth, he has 
stood by Mr. Giapstone when it was difficult for a Liberal 
not to waver in his allegiance; nor is it a light thing for a 
leader of the Bar to censure the conduct of the head of his 
profession. The flippant assertion that the minority gave a 
party vote happens, in this instance, to be the reverse of the 
truth. The Bar at least has from the first, as the Lorp Cuter 
Justice stated, been practically unanimous in opinion; and it 
is satisfactory to observe that neither of the English law 
officers could be induced to defend the impropriety which has 
been committed. 

If Mr. Denman with his strong convictions was in the right, 
it is not to be assumed that the majority was necessarily in 
the wrong. The statement that the House of Commons is 
at any time engaged in a judicial duty is always more or less 
figurative and incorrect; and it becomes especially inapplicable 
in cases where the prisoner at the bar and his accomplices 
occupy a seat on the bench. It is the business of a legislative 
body to decide, not what is legal, but what in all the circum- 
stances of the case is conducive to the public interest. As a 
general rule it is not expedient to condone a violation or 
evasion of law; but even in such cases a sovereign Assembly 
is entitled to exercise a discretion. If for any reason the 
majority desires to keep a Government in office, it must in 
consistency ubstain from a direct vote of censure, which is 
a measurable and definite punishment ordinarily involving 
resignation of office. There are various modes by which disap- 
proval may be indicated, as by the intentional absence of leading 
members, by the silence of habitual partisans, and by the 
defection of a few more scrupulous adherents. All these 


hints and warnirfgs were administered to the Government jn 
the recent debate; and Sir RounpELL PAtMer’s limited ang 
cautious amendment was in itself an admission that the pro. 
ceeding had been liable to objection. A member of the 
majority might fairly convince himself that the conduct of 
Mr. Guapstone and Lord HatTHerLey was not deserving of 
Parliamentary censure, although it would have been wron 
on grounds of party convenience, or even of public interest, to 
meet Mr. Cross’s motion with a direct negative. It is highly 
desirable that judicial and political functions should be kept 
distinct, even when Parliament is called upon to deal with an 
alleged infraction of the law. Before impeachments became 
obsolete, although the House of Lords was transformed for 
the purpose into a strictly judicial body, the duty of the 
House of Commons was to determine on political grounds 
whether it should prefer articles of impeachment. If no high 
crime and misdemeanour had been committed, the prosecution 
could not be supported ; but when the offence was established, 
it was for the House to determine whether it was desirable as 
well as just to proceed. A simple vote of censure is still 
more obviously a matter of discretion; and the House of 
Commons has perhaps shown wisdom in adopting the amend- ‘ 
ment, especially as it has been adopted by so small a majority, 
Those who voted with Mr. Cross were clearly in the right ; those 
who voted with Sir R. Patmer were perhaps in the right; 
and those who intentionally stayed away were also in the right, 
It is pleasant to arrive at the conclusion that all persons con- 
cerned, except Lord Hatuertey and Mr. GLapsToxe, may by 
a benevolent interpretation be considered to have done their 
duty. 


THE NEW VICEROY,. 


oe choice of a Viceroy for India is necessarily limited, 
The holder of the office must be a nobleman on the Minis- 
terial side of some eminence, but not in the front ranks of 
his party. The list of such men is small, and it is further 
reduced by the obvious conditions that he must give a fair 
promise of showing the peculiar qualifications which the 
successful discharge of the oflice requires, and that he should 
be willing to go. When all these requirements are added 
together, it is obvious that the number of possible appoint- 
ments might be counted on the fingers of one hand. Lord 
Kiveertey, Lord Durreriy, Lord Moncx, and Lord Nortu- 
BROOK are probably the only names that could have been 
easily suggested, and they would probably have occurred to 
most people in the order in which we have given them. Of 
these Lord Norruprook is to be the man, and no one can 
possibly say anything against the appointment. If not much 
is known of Lord Nortuproox, nothing is known against 
him, and the little that is known is in his favour. He 
has had something like a quarter of a century of official 
life, has been private secretary to various Ministers, and has 
been Under-Secretary of State on various occasions, having 
been Under-Secretary of State for India for two years. All 
that early and long official training could do for a manit 
has, therefore, done for Lord Nortusroox. And such training 
is no doubt very valuable for a Viceroy. It gives him habits 
of patience and industry, it supplies him gently and gradually 
with a great variety of information, and brings him into con- 
tact with a considerable number of people of different ranks 
and different habits of thought. It is a clear advantage 
that the new Viceroy should enter on his office with 
such an amount of knowledge of India as must have been 
gathered in two years by an Under-Secretary of State. 
Probably few men who have not been in India know 
so much about it as Mr. Grant Durr, and if the 
industry and passion for knowledge exhibited by Mr. 
Grant Durr are in some measure exceptional, yet any able 
Under-Secretary must learn in two years far more of the 
geography, resources, needs, and history of India than: 
is possessed by the ordinary intelligent Englishman who 
has not been through the training of the India Office. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that Lord Nortusrook 
starts in this way with a knowledge of India essential to the 
discharge of the duties of a Viceroy which he could not have 
gained in less than half a year after his Viceroyalty had begun. 
He is very much in the position of a diplomatist knowing 
already the language of the Court to which he is accredited. 
But Lord Nortuprook has also been for a long time Under- 
Secretary for War, and here too his experience will be of great 
use tohim. The Viceroy of India governs a vast Empire de- 
pendent for its existence on the supremacy and efficiency of a 
comparatively small military force, and to understand the 
machinery of army organization is to understand how the main. 
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instrument of his rule practically works. A Viceroy can 
know nothing of military science, nor can he form any 
trustworthy judgment of military operations, from merely 
having been Under-Secretary of State for War; but he must 
have learnt very much of that which it is the peculiar 
province of the Viceroy to know with regard to the 
Indian army—how troops are got together, quartered, 
and cared for, how much they cost, and what are the 
general antecedents of the regiments, and of the officers 
commanding them. Lord Nortuproox starts, therefore, with 
two kinds of knowledge which will be very useful to him. 
But all special knowledge is but the scaffolding on which the 
fame of an efficient Viceroy is to be built. The qualities he 
mainly needs are far higher, far more personal, than any which 
training can give. He must have insight, calmness, boldness, 
and generosity. No one can pretend to say whether a man 
who has only filled subordinate offices in England will exhibit 
such qualities when he is made Viceroy of India. Some-, 
thing must be taken on trust and accredited to the mere 
fact that he is the choice of the Government, which is deeply 
interested in making a good choice, and the chiefs of which 
have abundant opportunities of gauging the character and 
capacity of their subordinates such as no one else can 
have. Lord Nortusrook, too, has had one opportunity of 
showing that he possessed qualities of a higher calibre than 
the possession of a subordinate office would necessarily 
imply, and he took ample advantage of it. Last year 
it fell to his lot to introduce the Army Bill in the 
House of Lords; and he did so with such a comprehensive 

p of his subject, with such a knowledge of details, 
and such a power of weaving details into a whole, that 
he not only effaced the memory of the weak and incoherent 
manner in which Mr. CarpWELL had advocated the Bill, but 
he silenced the criticism of the Duke of RicuwoND. A sub- 
ordinate official who could make such a speech fully deserves 
to have an occasion given him of showing all that he can do 
on a large scale and in a high sphere. 

Lord Norrasrook has by no means an easy task before 
him. Lord Mayo has been very popular, and has merited 
his popularity, and his sudden and awful death will cast a 
halo round his memory, which will easily make men feel it 
a duty to themselves to have had a warm and abiding 
esteem for him. It will be harder for Lord NorrHsrook to 
be considered at first a fit successor to Lord Mayo than it 
would have been if Lord Mayo had served his time, and 
come home safely to England, and Lord Nortusroox had 
then replaced him. But, apart from this, the Viceroy 
of India, whoever he may be, has many causes of anxiety 
pressing on him. Two especially seem to press more heavily 
every day. In the first place, there is the financial difficulty, 
which is very serious. India is taxed almost as much as it 
can bear, and yet the proceeds are scarcely sufficient to meet 
the inevitable expenditure. The Indian Civil Service, other- 
wise so rich in ability, has certainly not produced the finan- 
cial ability which can deal with the revenues of the Empire as 
a whole. The experiment of sending out financiers from 
England has been a failure, with the exception of Mr. WILson ; 
and the only other resource is to have as chief financier an 
official trained in India. Sir Ricwarp Temple is perhaps 
as competent as any one that could be named, but he has 
shown that he is quite unaware whether he has got a 
surplus or a deficit, and has no knowledge how a new 
tax will practically work. In military matters and in 
legal matters the Viceroys have on the whole been very 
fortunate. They have had men of great ability and ready 
resources to help them. Lord Nortusrooxk himself begins his 
tule auspiciously in this way, for the Bar could not have 
supplied him with a legal adviser better fitted in every way 
to assist him and to imprint a large character on his legisla- 
tion than Mr. Hopuousr, who goes out at the same time with 
him. But in finance Lord Nortusroox will get very little 
help worth having, except that which will be afforded him by 
the experience, industry, and accumulated stores of informa- 
tion which he will find at his command in almost every higher 
branch of the Indian Civil Service, and which will serve him 
as a trustworthy basis on which his general schemes of finance 
may be founded. The English Government in: India is 
necessarily enormously expensive. It cost us a great amount 
of money to conquer the natives, and now we have to make 
them pay the interest on the cost of conquering them. What 
weighs India down is the burden of debt incurred to conquer 
India, coupled with the enormous cost of having enough Euro- 
pean soldiers to guard our conquests now that they have been 
made. If we have no more wars of any magnitude in India for 


many years, the country will become much richer, and the burden 
of debt will consequently be relatively lighter. But as things 
are at present we cannot possibly reduce our military expen- 
diture. We have not got a soldier or a rifle too many in 
India, and the natives must somehow be made to find the 
money necessary for the army. Savings might perhaps be 
made here and there, but they would be trifling. There is, 
in fact, only one change which, if it were possible, would 
really permit a reduction of expenditure, and lessen the 
pressure of taxation. If we could persuade the native princes 
to disarm on condition of a guarantee of quiet possession from 
any exterior force, we should be relieved from one of the 
causes of danger which make our military expenditure so 
heavy. These princes amuse themselves by keeping on foot 
and equipping with arms of the newest pattern armies of very 
considerable size for no apparent purpose whatever. These 
forces are ten times what they need for the internal 
police of their territories, and there is no external 
enemy that could touch them. The real object of these 
armies is that their masters, if bad times came for the 
English, might rule the situation, and ask their own terms. 
We are at present on excellent terms with these princes, 
but we are obliged to watch their armies and keep armies of 
our own ready to hold them in check. The consequence is 
that the vast majority of the natives of India bear the burden 
of taxes which they hate, and which grind them terribly, in 
order that the princes of a small minority may enhance their 
dignity by keeping up armies to frighten us with. 

The other new and somewhat serious danger which a Viceroy 
has to face is that of religious fanaticism impelling men to 
kill or rise against those who are their religious enemies, 
even though they will certainly sacrifice their own lives in 
the attempt. We do not mean that Lord Nortusroox has to 
contend with the fear of being himself assassinated. It is very 
unlikely that such a thing should occur twice, and even if it 
were more likely than it is, Lord Nortusroox is an English- 
man and would never dream of shrinking from his duty for 
fear of his life. But the head of a great Government 
has to think of other people, and this new danger of 
assassination does undoubtedly throw a cloud over Indian life. 
Let it be granted that no number of assassinations would 
prevent the Indian Government from having a constant supply 
of fit servants at its command ; there still remains the immense 
amount of family distress and apprehension that must prevail, 
and which would cause a man of feeling in the position of 
Viceroy the most poignant regret. Hitherto the servants of 
the Crown in India have gone about their daily duties in 
happy tranquillity, as if they had been in England; and it 
would be a terrible change to them if they began to feel as if 
they were living in Westmeath. Nor is it only assassination 
that is to be feared. We have not heard as yet the true 
history of the extraordinary Kooka outbreak, and of its still 
more extraordinary suppression. The severity with which 
the insurgents were punished, the wholesale sacrifice of life 
after all resistance was at an end, can only be justified on the 
ground that the officials on the spot saw in the movement a 
far more serious danger than those not on the spot could 
appreciate. It is not pleasant for Englishmen to read of 
deeds being done on people under our rule which 
the leaders of the Versailles troops scarcely rivalled last 
May. Both such assassinations as that of Chief Justice 
Norman and the Kooka outbreak seem, as has been truly 
remarked in the Daily News, to be due to the operation of 
general causes, the effects of which are clearly traceable 
in Europe at present. As modern thought prevails in the 
world, the bigotry of the bigoted becomes intensified and 
furious. What is called religion poisons more and more the 
hearts of those who think themselves pre-eminently religious. 
Ultramontanes are the Kookas and Wahabees of the West. 
The last news from Berlin is that the police have cautioned 
Prince Bismarck against probable attacks by fanatics 
roused by Ultramontane agitation, and have arrested a 
Papal Zouave who, they thought, was meditating his assassi- 
nation, This may be all nonsense; the police may be 
unnecessarily apprehensive ; ‘and if any Ultramontanes have 
formed such a design, they must be Ultramontanes of whom 
the general body of Ultramontanes would be thoroughly 
ashamed. But there is no saying to what lengths re- 
ligious fanaticism, when it feels its.empire tottering under 
its feet, will not go; and the base attacks made daily 
on the Abbé Micuaup by the Ultramontane press in Paris 
exemplify to what depth of infamy men calling themselves 
religious will sink, and how eagerly they will try, although 
they spare the body, to destroy by lies and calumnies the 
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moral life of a man who, although he agrees with them on 
ninety-nine out of a hundred points of their religion, ventures 
to differ from them on one. 


PARTY PROGRAMMES IN FRANCE. 


has for some time been evident that neither of the two 
great parties into which the French Assembly is divided 
would have patience to pursue much longer a policy of self- 
restraint. ‘Ihe first to depart from it has been the Right. 
The recent manifesto of the Count of CuamsorD was an inti- 
mation to the more reasonable Legitimists that they must take 
matters into their own hands, All that Henry V. would do 
for them was to make their position in the country more and 
more impossible. A monarchical restoration is obviously un- 
attainable unless it can secure the support of all sections of 
the monarchical party. Viewed from the dynastic side, a 
fusion is easy enough. The head of one of the rival houses is 
childless, and the head of the other is his natural heir. A 
settlement that would make the Count of Cnamsorp King 
would at the same time place the Count of Paris next in 
succession to the throne. If in this way the present would be 
given to the Legitimists, the future would be reserved for the 
Orleanists. The one would have all theycould look for under 
any circumstances, the other would have as much as they can 
hope for under the actual circumstances. Viewed, however, 
from the side of principle, this solution is not so much a 
matter of course. The monarchy of July represented the 
supremacy of the national will in constitutional questions. 
To ask its supporters to accept the Count of CHamporD as 
their King, without any reservation, would be to ask them to 
‘abandon all for which they have been contending, whether in 
power or in Opposition, for the last forty years. And even if 
their support could be obtained on these terms, the more 
reasonable Legitimists are no doubt aware that, though they 
might be valuable as a Parliamentary reinforcement, they 
would bring with them no real force in the country. 
Any power the Orleanists may possess outside the Assem- 
bly would be lost by their unconditional submission to 
the White Flag. The state of affairs in France is hardly 
such as to make it safe to postpone the consideration of the 
attitude to be assumed by the monarchical party in the event 
of the constitutional issue being suddenly presented to the 
nation. In name, no doubt, the Bordeaux compact is still in 
force, and the position and conduct of M. Tuuers is certainly 
as exceptional, and in that sense as provisional, as anything 
can well be. But the maintenance of the singular compro- 
mise under which Frenchmen are now living depends abso- 
lutely on the life and temper of one man. The death of M. 
Tuiers must imevitably put an end to it; his resigna- 
tion may put an end to it any day. The wisest thing 
that all parties could do at this moment would be to 
lay aside all thoughts of the future, and devote them- 
selves to the needs of the present. But two considerations 
may be supposed to have prevented the monarchical party from 
taking this course. In the first place, they probably fear that 
the country is, to say the least, not growing more monarch- 
ical. They are stronger in the Assembly now than they 
can feel sure of being by and by. In some form or other 
dissolution, total or partial, must eventually overtake them, 
and ifthey wait much longer before giving shape to their policy 
they may have to formulate it in the character of a Parliamen- 
tary minority. In the second place, they can have no assurance 
that their adversaries will be equally forbearing. There may 
be sensible Republicans, as there may be sensible Monarchists, 
who wish to see established, not the form of government they 
themselves prefer, but the form of government which has the 
best chance of securing a working majority in the country. 
But the more active members of the Left have as little inten- 
tion of submitting their cause to the judgment of the nation as 
the most ardent partisans of Divine Right. They are willing 
to put up with a Government which, though im form Republican, 
is in effect provisional, because they think that time makes 
for them rather than for their opponents. But, if they changed 
their opinion upon this point, they would precipitate a revo- 
lution or a coup d’éat with no more hesitation than if it were 
a change of Ministry. The Right are not likely to underrate 
the danger to themselves involved in this frame of mind, and 
the dread of it has probably helped to drive them into more 
decisive uction. 
The first move came, as might have been expected, from 
the Moderate Right. They were not so pledged as the ex- 
treme section to await the initiative of the Count of Caamzorp, 


while the Right Centre, consisting chiefly of Orleanists, had 


no manifestoes to escape from,and could consequently afforg 
to wait while the Legitimists tried their hands on the constryg. 
tion of a common platform for the whole monarchical party, 
Accordingly the Moderate Right drew up a programme which 
was signed by about eighty deputies, and then taken to Antw 

to be submitted to the Count of Cuamporp. The Counr 
pears to have behaved with unexpected prudence. What he saiq 
on the subject has not been made public, but at all events he 
left so much freedom of action to his supporters that on the 
return of the deputation to Paris the programme was signed 
by the whole of the Legitimist Right. It seems certain that this 
programme contains nothing which is opposed to Orleanist prin- 
ciples, though it may be silent upon some points which the 
latter party would like to see included. The differenge 
between the two is not however sufficient to prevent the 
Orleanist Right Centre from signing a letter of adhesion 
addressed to the authors of the programme, and claiming to 
share in their belief that constitutional Monarchy is the best 
government for France. The programme and the letter of 
adhesion have between them obtained not far short of 28> 
signatures. 

It seems to be understood that the programme of the 
Right will not be put forward as a call to immediate action, 
Probably nothing would be less to the taste of the de- 
puties who have signed it than a sudden rupture with 
M. Tuers. They may be expected therefore to disclaim 
all thought of disturbing the existing order of things, 
or of anticipating by a premature application of their prin- 
ciples the constitutional settlement which must follow upon 
M. Tuuers’s retirement. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether the PresipEnt will overlook their avowed enmity to 
Republican institutions in consideration of their tolerance of 
the particular Republic he has taken under his protection, 
M. Turers is probably sincerely convinced that the Republic 
is the Government best calculated to unite the nation, and 
such personal ambition as he may possess must lead him to 
desire the permanence of institutions with which his name 
will be inseparably associated. Until a day or two back it 
was believed that the Left and the Left Centre were nearly 
all agreed upon a programme by which M. Turers should be 
declared President either for life or for a long term, an 
Upper Chamber could be created, and the dissolution of the 
Assembly should be spread over three years by the expe- 
dient of partial elections. Parties in the Assembly are too 
nearly balanced to justify any confident prediction as to the result 
of such a proposal. It differs from that of the Right not only 
in the nature of the settlement which it aims at effecting, but 
also in its more open departure from the Bordeaux compact. 
There would be nothing provisional about a Republic with a 
regularly constituted Legislature, and M. Tu1rrs as Life Pre- 
sident. It would rest on a direct exercise of that constituent 
power which the Left have hitherto denied to the Assembly, and 
it would be quite inconsistent with that subordination of the 
constitutional controversy to the more immediate needs of 
France which M. Tuters has hitherto preached. Whether 
these features in the scheme would be favourable or unfavour- 
able to its success in the Assembly it is hard to say. On the 
one hand, its adoption would give the Republic a formal 
sanction which it has not yet received, and would so far defeat 
the ends of the Monarchists. On the other hand, it would give 
the Republic an evident stability which does not now belong 
to it, and so might conciliate that class of Conservatives which 
is more anxious to obtain a strong government than careful 
of the shape in which it is cast. On the whole, it seems most 
probable that, should the question be submitted to them, 
the majority of the Assembly will prefer the course which 
offers them the smallest amount of immediate and con- 
spicuous change—a recommendation which is certainly pos- 
sessed by the programme of the Left. The additional stability 
conferred on the position of M. Tuters will affect its dura- 
tion, but will not alter its visible character; and some even 
of those who have signed one or other of the documents 
put out by the Right may persuade themselves that in 
making M. Turers President for life the Assembly will be 
only carrying out the principle laid down at Bordeaux, and 
deferring the final determination of the form of government 
until the special work which he has undertaken has been 
completed. The victory of the Right, if followed by the 
resignation of M. Tuiers and the break-up of the existing 
Government, offers a far more alarming prospect to timid 
politicians. The Republican party would certainly not allow 
the majority in the Chamber to carry out its designs unopposed ; 
and to provoke an open conflict with them, with the German 
troops still occupying French territory, and a Bonapartist 
faction watching every occasion of turning the dissensions of 
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+ adversaries to their own ends, would be an act of un- 
esmpled folly. It is possible also that M. Taters might 
yefuse to recognize the right of the existing Assembly to 
proclaim a Monarchy, and might thus force the Right to take 
Saaly, of whose disposition they could have no assurance, 
and facing the, armed forces of the Republic with Marshal 
Macuauon at their head. Considering the unsatisfactory 
nature of these prospects, it will be strange if French Con- 
grvatism, after it has once aired its monarchical predilec- 
tions, does not find some excuse for consigning the expression 
of them to the journals of the Assembly. 

At the last moment, however, it appears to be doubtful 
whether the Government have not repented of their intended 
abandonment of the existing order of things, and whether the 
Bill introduced on Tuesday by the Minister of the Interior 
js not meant to be their answer to the movement of the Right. 
Mf. Lerranc proposes to take power to prosecute “‘ under the 
«Jaw of the 17th of May, 1819,” all attacks upon the rights 
and authority of the Assembly and the Government legally 
constituted by successive votes in 1871. An Orleanist 
journal charaeterizes this Bill as an attempt to make the 
Republic permanent by a side wind; and it isso unusual to 
find the Left supporting a measure of so stringent a kind, that 
this description, though it comes from a hostile quarter, may 
peathaps be admitted as substantially true. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN THE TANTRUMS. 

r is evident from a variety of indications that the political 
atmosphere is at present in a highly electrical condition ; 

and those who are under its influence exhibit all the symptoms 
of restlessness, irritation, and general malaise which are usually 
observed when there is a storm in the air. The temperature 
is sultry, gusty little breezes are blowing about from all 
quarters, and sparks are extracted on the slightest provoca- 
tin. Of course the wind may change and the weather may 
clear up, but at present there is every reason to look out for 
At any moment the gathering clouds may come 

together with a crash. Mr. GuapsTone’s nervous and sym- 
pathetic nature is peculiarly susceptible to meteorological 
conditions of this kind, and it is not perhaps surprising that 
his temper just now should not be at its best. It is enough 
to try the equanimity of the most placid and philosophic 
statesman to find that, after being accustomed to wield a large 
and docile majority, he is compelled, in the very first 
week of a new Session, to withdraw a motion lest he should 
be ignominiously beaten ; and that on a grave question of Par- 
liamentary censure he can, with all his efforts, muster only 
a bare majority of twenty-seven. The train of reflections is 
not a pleasant one, and probably accounts for the strange 
outbreak of Thursday night. It has been remarked that 
while the Ministry were singularly successful in the two 
great measures which they first brought forward, they have, 
by a curious fatality, gone wrong in almost everything else. 
Sometimes they have made a false start to begin with; some- 
times they have started right and have then skittishly and 
perversely bolted up a wrong turning, or wheeled round and 
dashed otf in the opposite direction. On the Royal Parks 
Bill, which has supplied a striking illustration of their freakish 
and uncertain temper, their course seemed to be too plain and 
simple for the possibility of mistake. It is absurd and in- 
tolerable that the Royal Parks should be the only public 
grounds in which there are no adequate means of main- 
taining peace and order. If they had happened to be 
under the care of any municipal body they would at 
onee, and as a matter of course, have fallen within the 
scope of enactments providing for the strict and efficient 
supervision of the people frequenting them, and for 
the suppression and punishment of disorder. The wording 
of some of the clauses of the Bill is perhaps open to im- 
provement, and the question how far the park-keepers should 
be assimilated to the police is one which may be usefully dis- 
cussed, But the general purpose of the Bill was so obviously 
Teasonable and nece , that it wasstartling to find that even 
Mr. Verxoy Harcourt could discover anything in it to object 
to. Mr. Harcourt, however, has laid himself out to play a 
particular part. It is impossible to be a great agitator if there 
18 nothing to agitate about. It is Mr. Hancovrr’s misfortune, 
not his tault, that he did not happen to be in Parliament 
when the Six Acts supplied a tempting subject for patriotic 
eclamation. But if there are no Six Acts nowadays, why 
then, of course, patriots must make the most of what there 
's. The country manager took care to bring his tub and pumps 


choice between submitting their scheme to a fresh | 18. 
good things and strong things have been said in the course of 


into the play because he had picked them up cheap, and felt 
bound to turn them to account. Mr. Harcourt has appa- 


‘rently laid in a stock of stale invective from the storehouse 


of Hansard, and the Parks Bill happened to be the best cue 
he could find for his laborious recitations. A great many 


time about the liberty of the subject, and Mr. Harcourt is 
not weak enough to be debarred from repeating them merely 


because the question was settled before he was born. Mr. 


Ayrton remarked that it is very easy to get up in the House 


of Commons and read off pages of Hansard, but we fancy 


there is only one member capable of doing it—at least in Mr. 


Harcovrr’s way. 


It is impossible to suppose that there was any collusion be- 
tween the Government and Mr, Harcourt, but the sudden — 


surrender which they attempted on Thursday was certainly 


suspicious. One of the provisions of the Bill is that the 
Ranger shall have power to draw up by-laws for the regula- 


tion of the Parks, which are then to be submitted for the 


approval of the Chief Commissioner of Works. The effect of 
this arrangemens would of course be that the Government 
would be responsible, through the Chief Commissioner, for 
the regulation of the Parks. In deference, however, to Mr. 
Harcourt, the Home Secretary proposed suddenly, and with- 
out notice, to transfer the responsibility from the Government 
to Parliament. The real contest is, of course, about the 
right of holding meetings in the Parks; and the consequence 
of this amendment would necessarily be, as Mr. Harpy 
pointed out, to keep open a dangerous controversy, and to 
provoke protracted and irritating contests as often as the ques- 
tion was raised. It is obvious that-a matter of this kind ought to 
be settled definitely and permanently, and that there ought not 


to be periodical squabbles as to whether one meeting should 
' be allowed and another meeting prohibited. Mr. GLapsToNE 


holds that there ‘‘ might be cases of particular celebrations in 
“ the Parks which might present exceptional circumstances, 
“ and which might perhaps require regulations of a special 
“ and temporary character.” It will be at once apparent that 
there is the widest difference, for example, between a meeting 
held in honour of Mr. GLapsTone and a meeting held to pro- 
test against his policy and to ridicule his character. Mr. Guap- 
stone’s “flesh and blood” is bound to agree with him on all 
questions, to sit with humble admiration at his feet and look up 
admiringly, to sing his praises and to do his bidding with prompt 
and servile obedience. For a long time the meetings in the 
Parks and streets have all been on Mr. GuapsTone’s side, and 
the whole force of the police has been placed at the disposal 
of the agitators. But there have been of late some indications 
of a change of tone in the howlings of the mob, and Mr. 
GLabsTone is now satisfied that there are circumstanees under 
which these meetings may require some regulation. It is 
unfortunate that this discovery should not have been made at 
an earlier period. Mr. GLapstone admits that six years ago 
“ the power and authority of the Legislature and of the Crown 
“ were placed at the mercy of the populace of London.” The 
attempt to shirk responsibility for the present Bill is hardly 
more discreditable than Mr. Giapstone’s attempt to fasten 
the blame of this melancholy incident on the Conservative 
Government which was then in office. The Government 
of that day certainly did not manage the matter discreetly, 
but the difficulties in which they were placed were in no 
small degree caused by Mr. Guapstoxe himself, who did 
what he could to prevent, not only the enforcement of the 
law as it was, but the passing of a new law intended to pre- 
vent a repetition of these dangerous disorders, 

If Mr. Giapstoxe has exhausted his stock of heroic policy, 
he has still abundance of heroic language which he can turn 
on at a moment’s notice. Mr. Harpy’s candid criticisms were 
denounced as “‘ a most wanton and extravagant manifestation of 
“the acid and venomous spirit of »” while an unpleasant 
reminder that he had welcomed the rioters at his own house 
was declared to have not “ a single shred, syllable, or shadow 
“ of truth in it.” Mr. Drsnartr was under a misapprehension 
when he said that Mr. Guapstone addressed a mob which 
had assembled outside his house. It was a member of Mr. 
Guabstone’s family who did the honours on that occasion to 
the tumultuous guests ; but on a subsequent day Mr. Grap- 
sToNE himself received the most notorious and disreputable 
of the ringleaders of the mob at his house, and conferred 
with them im an encouraging manner as to the arrange- 
ments for a demonstration on the next Sunday afternoon. It 
was then that Mr. Giapstone, addressing Fincen and his 

ions, said “ he was always happy to receive a deputa- 
“tion of real working-men, such as the ene before him,” and 


intimated that “expressions of public opinion” were good 
B2 
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for the House of Lords. On Thursday night Mr. GLapsToNE 
said that he did not consider the famous meeting, for which 
he promoted Mr. Bea.es to be a Judge, an illegal assembly. 
It is known that the Premier has peculiar views as to the in- 
terpretation of statutes and the authority of the law. His 
moral consciousness is no doubt superior to the paltry re- 
strictions of age jurisprudence. Mr.GLapsTonE must have 
been aware in 1866 that Sir A. Cocxsury, Sir R. BETHELL, 
and Mr. Wittes had signed an opinion that “the public 
“have not acquired any legal right to use the Parks by 
“reason of the continued user under the license and by 
“ favour of the Crown.” Moreover, he cannot have been 
ignorant that Sir Grorce Grey, before he left office, had 
given precisely the same orders as Mr. WaLPoLe in regard 
to popular demonstrations. In point of fact, the law has 
remained the same as when successive Home Secretaries, 
supported by authoritative advice, declared that meetings in 
the Parks were illegal; yet for five years such meetings 
have been repeatedly held in defiance of the law, under 
the tacit encouragement of Mr. GiapsToNE, and some at least 
of his associates, who have even gone so far as to place the 
police at the service of the agitators as a guard of honour. 
Whether political meetings in the Parks and streets should 
be allowed is a question on which there may be some differ- 
ence of opinion ; but there can be no doubt that it is danger- 
ous and discreditable that the law on such a matter should be 
left in a state of uncertainty, or rather that the law should be 
certain and that the authorities should be indisposed or afraid 
to carry it out. Mr. GLapstone is now reaping the fruits of 
his own factiousness in other years. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION, 


fire House of Commons has approved the proposal of 

a Joint Committee to inquire into the projected 
schemes of railway amalgamation. A similar course was 
adopted some years ago with reference to the schemes of 
metropolitan railways; but in the present instance the plan 
is rather plausible than expedient. It might be reasonably 
contended that an impartial tribunal, not fettered by the 
examination of details, would be competent to determine 
the general course of the lines which would be best suited 
to the accommodation of London. A fuller inquiry was 
afterwards conducted in the usual manner by an exception- 
ably able Select Committee under the presidency of Lord 
Sran.ey; and its task was partially simplified by the previous 
elimination of some of the competing schemes by the decision 
of the General Committee. The proposed amalgamations are 
not competing schemes; and the expediency of each union must 
depend on the particular circumstances of the case, which 
can only be ascertained by a detailed inquiry. It is not 
likely that a Joint Committee will propound any general 
principle by which the merits of amalgamation can be affirmed 
or denied. Mr. Carpwet’s Committee nearly twenty years 
ago propounded a doctrine which still deserves attention, 
though its application is liable to qualifications and exceptions. 
The Committee recommended that, as a general rule, amalga- 
mations of continuous lines should be favoured, but that 
parallel and competing lines should be kept reciprocally inde- 
pendent. Select Committees have since that time not un- 
frequently disregarded both rules in special instances; and 
their decisions have in the great majority of cases been sound. 
If a just conclusion may not be certain of attainment even 
when all the conditions of the question are fully known, much 
less will it be secured at random, and in ignorance of the 
facts. Some amalgamations are useful ; some are mischievous ; 
and any general proposition which applies to both cases must 
necessarily be false. 


The largest scheme of amalgamation which has been pro- 
posed for several years was, after an arduous and exhaustive 
inquiry, rejected by a Committee of the House of Lords; 
and, although the promoters were naturally disappointed, the 
soundness of the judgment, as representing the balance of 
expediency in a difficult case, was generally acknowledged. 
The traders in one district, containing perhaps a million of 
inhabitants, supported the proposed amalgamation; the 
traders in another district, with half the population, peti- 
tioned and appeared against it, and three or four Railway 
Companies considered that their own interests and those of 
their customers would be seriously injured by the measure. 
All the statements and arguments on every side were 
carefully weighed; and the decision was given exclusively 
with a view to the public interest. If the case had been 


considered by such a Committee as that which ig 
to be appointed, any judgment which might have hee, 
formed would have been as worthless as a decision } 
the cast of the dice. Without minute inquiries it woyly 
have been impossible to judge how far traffic woulq 
be cheapened, facilitated, or diverted by the union of two 
Companies, or which of the representations of the varig 
parties to the contest ought to prevail. All the dispy. 
tants were from their respective points of view more or 
less in the right; and there was no royal road to the result of 
ascertaining the balance of expediency. If a Committee of 
Judges had sat on the TicuBorNE case before it was submitted 
to the jury, they could only have formed a conjectural opinion 
of the truth; and the expediency of an amalgamation ig 
more complicated question than the truth or falsehood of g 
narrative. If Parliament had arrived at a resolution that no 
Railway Company should be allowed to possess more than a 
certain mileage, or a certain amount of capital, it would be 
perfectly reasonable to supersede a detailed inquiry into 
a proposed violation of the rule; but in such a cage 
it would be idle to remit the question to a Committee 
which can have no special qualification for imposing genera] 
rules on Railway Companies. It was long ago discovered 
that first principles in science and philosophy were barren, 
and first principles about railways are at least equally un- 
profitable. It may be confidently asserted that any proposition 
which should be equally applicable to the lines in the South- 
west of England, to the London and North-Western and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and to the Midland and Glasgow 
and South-Western, would be at the same time arbitrary and 
nugatory. A partial investigation of any of the cases, in the 
absence of full information, would be in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory. 


Some of the commercial bodies which have urged on the. 
Government, or on Parliament, the adoption of an exceptional 
mode of inquiry, appear to have thought that the applications 
for amalgamation furnished a suitable occasion for imposing 
on the Companies a reduction of rates. It is not impossible 
that in some cases such a course might be just and practicable, 
but no Committee can fairly lay down a general rule on the 
subject, unless it is assumed that all the existing charges are 
both equal and excessive, and that the working expenses 
would be largely reduced by amalgamation. If a General 
Committee recommended a reduction of rates as a con- 
dition of granting the proposed facilities, the Companies 
might refuse to proceed with an amalgamation which might 
nevertheless be required by the public interest. As the actual 
rates are, with few exceptions, far within the Parliamentary 
powers of the Companies, a mere reduction of legal tolls 
would in the majority of instances operate only on the 
margin between the Parliamentary tariff and the practical 
rates. On the other hand, it would be unjust to reduce the 
legal rates within the limits which have been fixed by the 
judicious liberality of the Companies. It is not improbable 
that some of the Companies may be prepared to offer a re- 
duction of some special charges as a price for the boon which 
they ask of Parliament; but no General Committee in a 
summary inquiry will have the opportunity of examining 
whether their offers are sufficient. It is out of the question to 
do justice in complicated matters of business without entering 
into minute details. As the two Companies propose by their 
Amalgamation Bill to revise and consolidate their joint tariff, 
the traders of the district will have an opportunity of being 
heard on the question of rates which they may regard as ob- 
jectionable; but the revision of the tariffs of the London and 
North-Western and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies 
is incapable of being summed up in a few general propositions. 
The uncertainty which is often invidiously attributed to the 
decisions of Parliament on such questions as those of railway 
amalgamation is inherent in the subject-matter, and not in 
the judgment of the tribunal. As Jong as some amalgama- 
tions are desirable and some are undesirable, a just solution 
of the questions which arise must be sometimes positive and 
sometimes negative. 


It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the issues 
which are apparently to be decided in haste, because they 
especially require careful and leisurely deliberation. It will 
probably be alleged by some opponents of the Londonand North- 
Western amalgamation that it will terminate a beneficial com- 
petition, and that it will place large manufacturing districts at 
the mercy of a single Company. Other opponents will con- 
tend that it will frustrate the policy of Parliament by directing 
traffic exclusively on certain lines, and by rendering useless 


the authorised outlay of millions of capital. The allied 
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Boards will be prepared with answers to objections which 
they will not have failed to anticipate; and both parties will 
be prepared with statistics and skilled opinions in support of 
their respective opinions. It may be assumed, on the authority 
of those who know best, and who are directly interested in 
the result, that unless unduly severe conditions are imposed 
by Parliament, the amalgamation will be immediately bene- 
ficial to both members of the intended partnership. Whether 
it is prudent for railway shareholders to combine into gigantic 
monopolies, is a question of ulterior policy which Boards of 
Directors apparently think too remote for notice. A Com- 
pany with eighty or ninety millions of capital and two thou- 
sand miles of railway offers to its enemies the temptation of 

nting a single neck to a future blow. Parliament will, 
however, not consider so carefully either the near or the 
distant prospects of the shareholders as the interest of the 
great body of travellers and freighters who may be affected 
by the proposed combination. The advantages which will be 
offered have been on several occasions enumerated by the 
allied Boards, but hitherto the principal customers seem to 
apprehend a balance of loss and inconvenience. On every 
point, except the interest of the amalgamating Companies, the 
General Committee will only be able to acquire a vague and 
general knowledge. If, not satisfied with the complexity of 
each separate inquiry, they attempt te deal comprehensively 
with all the Companies which ask either for amalgamation or 
for working agreements which will have nearly the same effect, 
they will only arrive at a decision by excluding from con- 
sideration the most important elements of every case. 


DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 


oe surprise was expressed during the debate on the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill on Wednesday that the 
Common SersEaNT should, with unaccustomed modesty, have 
been content to move the second reading by simply nodding 
his head, and should have remained bashfully in the back- 
ground while the discussion was proceeding. Considering his 
latest appearance in connexion with the measure, it is perhaps 
more surprising that he should have mustered up courage to 
present it once more, even mutely, to the consideration of 
Parliament. Mr. Cuampers must have been painfully im- 
pressed by the tameness of Parliamentary procedure as com- 
pared with the exhilarating liveliness of an indignation 
meeting in St. James’s Hall. There was discretion, if not 
wit, in the brevity of his remarks. He may possibly be re- 
serving himself for a lime-light demonstration among the 
lions of Trafalgar Square; and it is natural that he should 
keep his eloquence for those who appreciate it. Mr. CHambers 
observed on Wednesday that argument on the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister question was exhausted, and this is an obvious 
inference from the incendiary policy to which he pledged 
himself last year. If he had had any faith in argu- 
ment, he would not have appealed to the Red Republi- 
cans of the metropolis to assist him in destroying any parts 
of the Constitution which seemed to stand in the way of his 
pet scheme for revolutionizing the marriage law. His demo- 
cratic allies were more logical than their leader in demand- 
ing the abolition, not merely of the Bishops, but of the whole 
House of Lords; for if the Bishops had abstained from voting, 
the Bill would equally have been rejected. It may be ad- 
mitted that if all the checks of the Constitution were re- 
moved, legislation by crotchet-mongers or interested agitators 
would be much facilitated. If the Common Serveant had 
happened to be a deceased wife’s sister who did not want to 
marry her brother-in-law, and who felt that it was cruel and 
unjust to expose her to the suspicion that she had an eye 
to her sister’s shoes because she was kind to her nephews and 
nieces, he would certainly have felt justified in proposing the 
abolition of a House of Commons which passed such Bills. 

It is acknowledged that the demand for this change in the law 
of marriage comes only from a small knot of people. Itis known 
that the anonymous Society which conducts the agitation 
with so much spirit and such a lavish expenditure is mainly 
supported by one or two rich widowers who are living 
with their wives’ sisters, and who, having gratified their 
Passions in defiance of the law, now’ desire to procure an 
indemnity for their selfish and deliberate misconduct. Mr. 
Gitrix, who is a supporter of the Society, repudiated with not 
unnatural heat the suspicion that he has himself done any- 
thing ot the kind; but of course he could not deny that the 
ladies and gentlemen who ambuscade behind the Secretary 

ve the strongest personal reasons for seeking an alteration 
of the law, and for not allowing their names to be pub- 


lished. We are asked to believe that it is in the interest of 
the poor that the change is advocated; but this plea has 
been repeatedly exploded. In the first place, the cohabita- 
tion of a deceased wife’s sister with her brother-in-law is 
by no means so frequent, among the labouring classes as has 
been asserted. The Royal Commission of 1847, which was got 
up by the agitators, which was biassed in their favour, and was 
supplied with evidence that they had been at great pains to 
collect, could discover only forty cases of such unions among 
the poor. In two large and populous metropolitan parishes 
the closest and most persevering research brought to light 
only a couple of instances. But even if it were true that 
these unions were common among the working classes, \that 
would in itself be an obviously insufficient ground for 
bringing the law into accordance with the peculiar habits of 
ignorant and impulsive people. There are among the poor 
more cases of marriage within other prohibited degrees, and of 
the worst kinds of incest, than of this particular infraction of 
the law; but it will hardly be argued that incest should be 
legalized in order to whitewash those who have committed 
an abominable crime. No doubt the law is a griev- 
ance to those who are suffering from having broken it; 
but it is a grievance of the rich rather than of the poor. It 
is the rich man who feels most acutely the scandal of his 
position, and the difficulties which he has placed in the 
way of leaving property to his children. Previously to 
1835 there might have been some confusion of mind as to 
the legal aspect of the question, but all doubt was then re- 
moved, and a fair warning given to all who might think of 
forming a connexion within the forbidden degrees. It is 
impossible to speak too strongly of the reckless selfishness of 
the men who have contracted unions of this kind, regardless 
of the consequences to the partners and offspring of their 
shame. A similar spirit is now displayed in the demand 
that the established usages of society, fortified by custom and 
justified by experience, shall be revolutionized, to the pain, 
perplexity, and disorder of the whole community, in order that 
a small number of persons who have deliberately and wilfully 
broken the law may be relieved from the penalties of their 
misconduct. It is known that the Scotch are strongl 

opposed to this measure. In Ireland, as Mr. Maguire said, 
it is regarded with loathing and execration. In England there 
is perhaps more indifference on the subject; but it cannot be 
pretended that there is any popular desire for a change in the 
law; and it is certain that one of the affinity restrictions can- 
not be removed without loosening the rest. At present the. 
law rests on a distinct and consistent principle which every- 
body understands; but if the marriage of a deceased wife's. 
sister is sanctioned, it will be difficult to produce logical 
reasons why a man should not be allowed to marry his 
mother-in-law, or his wife’s aunt, or niece; or why women 
should not marry their deceased husband’s brothers, nephews, 
uncles, or fathers. 


Even if it could be shown to be not contrary to public 
policy to permit men to marry their deceased wives’ sisters, 
nothing could be more demoralizing than that a retrospective 
indemnity should be allowed to those who have violated the 
law; and it is also objectionable to legislate with regard to a 
particular relationship without settling the whole question of 
affinities on some intelligent and unmistakable principle. In 
point of fact, however, the partial relaxation of the affinity 
restrictions which is now proposed is, in itself, impolitic 
and mischievous. Custom has much to do with the sanctity 
and force of laws, and it is important that the public mind 
should not be unsettled on such a subject as marriage with- 
out serious cause. At present most people are satisfied with 
the law as it is, and suffer no inconvenience from it; and 
that is an excellent reason for letting it alone. But we 
are also of opinion that the Bill, if passed, would create 
greater hardships than any which it removes. It is singular 
that the advocates of the measure do not see how completely 
and conclusively “the natural protector” argument recoils 
against themselves. It is true that in the hour of affliction 
the sister-in-law a upon the scene as the natural 
guardian of the bereaved family; but ifit were to be understood 
that she might perhaps be chosen to console the widower 
as a second helpmate, her position would be materially altered. 
It is simply because the deceased wife’s sister is regarded as a 
real sister that she is able, without scandal or offence, to show 
sisterly attentions to the widower, and to take a motherly 
charge of the children. By the Common Sergeant's Bill the 
“natural protector” would be at once banished or abolished ; 
and auntie would become a marriageable woman who had 
her character to look after. It is possible that this measure 


may again pass the House of Commons; but loose and care-~ 
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less legislation on such a matter is not creditable to that 
assembly. The majority on Wednesday was a shade more 
than the majority of last year, although less in proportion to 
the numbers present. ere is no subject on which the 
House of Commons has displayed so much hesitation and 
uncertainty. The Bill has been thrown out in one House 
quite as often as in the other, and though the declarations of 
the Commons in favour of any measure ought of course to be 
duly taken into account by the Lords, the Lords are also 
entitled to consider how far these declarations embody sincere, 
earnest, and permanent convictions. 


“THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


fee Public Health Bill seems likely to encounter more 
criticism from the friends than from the enemies of 
sanitary reform. At first sight this may seem a virtual con- 
demmation of the Bill. There are, it may be objected, so man 
interests and prejudices which will be, or think that they will 
be, injured by effective legislation on the subject, that to say 
that a measure has any chance of escaping their hostility is 
equivalent to saying that it is worthless. That the public 
health will not be properly cared for without a stand-up fight 
_ With all manner of local abuses may be readily admitted. 
The only question: is, at what stage of the campaign the 
decisive battle should be fought. Sir Cuartes AppERrLey 
holds that there is no time like the present. He re- 
grets that Mr. Sransretp has not aimed at consolidating 
the existing sanitary laws, as well as at amending and com- 
pleting them. The reason he gives for this regret is 
perfectly sound in itself, but it fails to support the conelu- 
sion which he bases on it. It is true that the law at present is 
so confused, contradictory, and scattered that nobody knows 
it. That is a conclusive argument for future consolidation, 
and if these were the only defects that can be charged against 
the law as it stands, it would be a conclusive argument for im- 
mediate consolidation. As a matter of fact, however, the exist- 
ing law has other faults, and the question which Mr. StansreLp 
had to consider was whether, in attempting to remove both 
kinds of defects by one and the same process, he might not be 
less successful than in applying a remedy to each separately. 
The necessary amendments and additions may not be very 
numerous, but many of them relate to matters of extreme 
importance, and—what is more to the purpose—to mat- 
ters whose full importance can only be seen when they 
are viewed in connexion with the existing law. These 
new provisions will constitute the missing wheels which 
are to set others in motion. Until they have been supplied 
it may not be expedient to make the capacity of the machine 
too well understood. There are many sanitary powers already 
created by Act of Parliament which are inefficacious simply” 
because there is no proper authority to put them in operation. 
Sir Cartes AppERLEY’s plan of action would amount to a 
proclamation that such or such a sanitary authority is to be 
constituted in every district, and that the powers vested in it 
are to be of such or such a kind. A warning like this 
would naturally arouse whatever latent opposition there may 
be on the part both of those who will have to exercise and 
those who will have to submit to the new authority. All 
that it can do, or make others do, would be fiaunted in the 
face of opponents at the very moment when the House of 
Commons is asked to call such an authority into being. The 
danger of active resistance would thus be immensely increased, 
and in a body like the House of Commons active resistance to 
reforms unconnected with a political party is usually successful 
for a time. The Opposition knows what it wants, and is 
willing to subordinate all other considerations to the one 
object it has in view. The authors of the measure, supposing 
it to be introduced by the Government, have other things 
to think of besides the passing of this particular Bill, and may 
easily be tempted to conciliate support in other directions by 
showing themselves pliable on this point. If it is asked why 
the same danger will not arise whenever the work of consoli- 
dation is taken in hand, the answer is that the House of 
Commons scarcely ever troubles itself about a consolidating 
Bill it the Minister who has charge of it is able to as- 
sure the House that it contains no new matter. The fact 
that it only puts into shape the existing law is a sufficient 
reply to any criticism either in Parliament or out of doors. 
The merits of the several provisions incorporated into the 
Bill have presumably been discussed at the time they were 
severally adopted, or they may be discussed hereafter when 
the repetitions, contradictions, and obscurities which at present 
distigure them have been removed. But once let amendments 


be introduced, and every member is free to criticize them tg 
the utmost, and to criticize the existing statutes so far as he 
can show that they are altered or extended by the amend. 
ments. A Bill which consolidates and amends the law at the 
same time is a challenge to adversaries to survey the measure 
as a whole. It provokes discussions which by a different 
procedure might have been avoided altogether. 

Sir CHarLes ApperLey would perhaps say that the evils 
arising from the absence of consolidation are so great as to 
neutralize all the good derived from amendment. Even thig 
statement would not really dispose of the argument in favour 
of keeping the two processes distinct. After all, the value of 
consolidation greatly depends upon what it is that is consolj- 
dated; and, if the consolidating measure of 1873 containg 
valuable provisions which would have been omitted from the 
consolidating measure of 1872, the ultimate benefit will com. 
pensate for the year’s delay. But this extreme view of the 
mischiefs which only consolidation can cure is certainly ex. 
aggerated. The very Report of the Royal Commission to 
which Sir Cuartes Appertey refers as making consolidation 
easy enables the Government to dispense with consolidation 
for a little time longer without serious inconvenience. Am 
the most valuable of the many valuable labours undertaken 
by the Commission was the reduction to a homogeneous form 
of the Sanitary Statutes now in force, together with an ena- 
meration of the amendments required under each head. Now, 
assuming that the Public Health Bill introduces these amend- 
ments, there is no reason why the law on every important 
point that can arise should not be as familiar te the Local 
Government Board now while the Consolidating Bill exists 
only in draft as hereafter when it has been embodied in a 
statute. The central sanitary authorities will know what 
is the local authority in every part of England to which 
they must look for the carrying cut of sanitary improve- 
ments. They will know what improvements the local au- 
thority may be compelled to undertake, and what are the 
means through which this compulsion is to be exercised, 
So far as the Government are concerned, this knowledge 
is the main thing which they need. It has been wanting 
hitherto not because the law on the subject was not consoli- 
dated, but because it was defective. In some places, and for 
some purposes, there was no local authority; in other places, 
and for other purposes, there were too many authorities, or 
they were of the wrong kind. And everywhere and for all 
purposes there has not been suflicient means of making them 
use the powers which the law gives them. When these errors 
and omissions are remedied, the essentials of sanitary adminis- 
tration will be secured. And if they can be secured a year 
sooner by postponing consolidation, it would be an eminent 
instance of more haste worse speed to hurry it forward. 


We are not, of course, depreciating the value of consolida- 
tion. The administration of the laws on Public Health will 
be made greatly easier by it. One of the greatest obstacles 
with which the central authority will have to contend is the 
apathy of those who ought to keep the local authorities to 
their work. The Local Government Board will stand to the 
Town Councils and Boards of Guardians in the position that 
the Court of Chancery stands in towards trustees. It is ready 
to compel them to do their duty, but it often only hears of a 
case for its interference when its aid is invoked by the bene- 
ficiary owners of the trust fund. In the same way no 
apparatus of inspection and supervision will enable the 
central authority to exert with full effect the powers vested in 
it by law, unless the persons for whose health the local author- 
ities are bound to make provision—the population, that is, of 


every town and every parish in the kingdom—are ready to- 


appeal to the local government whenever this obligation 
is neglected. It is in this respect more perhaps tHan in 
any other that consolidation may be expected to do real 
service. Until now those who have felt themselves aggrieved 
by the permitted existence of nuisances have constantly been 
ignorant to whom to look to abate them, and in what a legal 
nuisance consists. The former uncertainty will be removed by 
the Public Health Bill. The latter will be removed by con- 
solidation, provided that the result of consolidation is to 
throw the law on the subject into the shape of a statute so 
framed, or at all events capable of being so edited, that he 
who runs may read it. The preparation of a Code of Public 
Health—and the Consolidating Statute ought to be nothing 
less than this—requires more time and thought than can pos 
sibly be given to the subject by a department which has t 
amend and add to the law as well as to reduce it to shape. 
Supposing that the Public Health Bill contains all the pro- 
visions necessary to make the machinery of sanitary adminis- 
tration complete—supposing, that is to say, that, taken in con- 
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«action with the statutes already in force, it gives the right 
to the right persons, and takes the right securities 
for the proper exercise of those powers—all the materials for 
the construction of the required code ought to be in exist- 
ence by the end of this Session. The Local Government 
Board will then have a clear field before it, and twelve months 
hence we may hope that sanitary legislation will have 
m the work of creation to that of simplification. The in- 
iry whether the measure introduced last week answers to 
the description here given of what it ought to contain must be 
deferred until the publication of the Bill supplies the material 
for a detailed study of its provisions. All that can be said 
at present is that Mr. SransreLp has been well advised in 
jeaving consolidation alone for the present year. 


COTERIE GLORY. 

HE uit of fame, and, with the uit, the art of adver- 
T ie, « are in some form or chee on as ourrace. The 
age when all men were content to duce honest wares and 
jet them make their way without advertisement must be placed 
before the age existing. ough 

vigorous diatri ve penned against advertisi y 
who ban the pul and the chain an the apeci 

ices of our day, 
writer. Or we may interpret his meaning thus; that 
being with it ita own special processes 
for obtaining fame, and as civilization grows more complex, the 
processes which the first steps are made upon the ladder of 
glory will me more complex also. One of these processes, 
which we shall take the liberty of illustrating by a contemporary 
example, we propose to consider. 

Putting aside istical ingenuities, ating fame as 
a of rational human desire, but also 
as substantially attainable, we may distinguish at least three 
forms of it, to none of which we can justly deny the name, 
although only one is entitled to it in the hi sense, There 
is the fame widespread, but transitory ; the fame within a small 
circle of believers, and coexistent only with their lives; and 
the fame which is at once wi , intimate, and durable. 
Smaller provinces of fame, it will seen, may be carved from 
these; as that to which Mr. M. Arnold has given the happy name 
of “distinction,” and which, though permanent, never goes 
beyond the few ; or the converse case of reputation durable and 

ral, but never reaching the “‘inner circle.” And each 

ink the 
preceding distinctions will be as answering to the common 
mankind. There are “ kings of thought,” 
in Shelley's phrase; there are princes who never mount the 
throne or found a d: ; there are also those who are of the 
blood-royal to their own party, but pretenders to the world at 


is to the last species of fame, which we may more briefly 
term coterie glory, that a complex and widely-spread civilization 
such as our own uliar facilities. en the cultivated 
portion of a nation is sual has will be a greater — publicity 
of tastes, and a greater unanimity in forming them. Thus, in Athens, 
whilst poetical judgment was not sufficiently uniform to prevent 
the admirers of Aristo 


Euripides, yet the position and value of these two poets were 


facts known to the whole mass of citizens, although weighed by | 


each party in different balances. But amongst the Greeks of the free 
Hellenic age even these differences in taste were of rare oceurrence ; 


the fine insight of the race appears to have generally issued in | 


identical ions; nor can we recall any one instance in 
which a widespread but transient fame came into being. Later 
on, in the Alexandrian and Roman periods, which more nearly re- 
semble our own, we find poets and artists famous in their day 
ay ag Callimachus, or Varus), who did not outlive it. The 

ion for archaism also a) inasection of the Latin littéra- 


teurs, and was criticized by Horace with his unvarying good sense. 


_ Yetneither then, nor when letters and taste once more awoke in 


earnest after the Norman outburst in ze © we trace any- 
thing like coterie pupa reputation only to a small set of 
believers, and held by them with irritable faith or impenetrable 
fanaticiem. The cultivated class of each country was at all these 
periods too small for such a growth; or, if it came into being, it 
tollowed the law of its existence and faded into oblivion. 

Those twinkling, tiny lustres of the land 

Dropped one by dare a= Fame’s neglecting hand— 
and in times when periodical criticism and literary record did not 
exist, were soon wholly obliterated. Our own days, however, 
possessing these advantages, have also the ting evils from 
which progress can never free itself. A true fame—one embraci 
the many and the few, and destined to be t with 
—has now at least as great a difficulty in establishing itself as 
when there was no cheap bop and no daily criticism. Men's 
minds are no longer, as in the Athens of Pericles, comparatively 
blank sheets for new impressions. A crowd of ancient glories, 
and a crowd of modern theories them, fill our minds, and are 


Stamped, more or less, even upon the half-cultivated. Thus, with | very 


from coexisting with the admirers of | 


the “large utterance of the early gods,” we have lost their large 
simplicity of receptiveness, action succeeds reaction, and 
has but a partial truth, which it takes for the whole. The 
ang eee ’ must be loud and long, to conquer the “ many 
oes.” 

The wide extension of cultivated topes nee, increasing the 
number of schools of taste, has a peculiar effect in adding to the 
difficulty. Each school has not only its own god, but its own 
temple and pulpit, its own texts and creeds, almost its own body 
of dogmatic theology. Isit the proper aim of poetry, let us say, 
to teach or to please, to amuse or to elevate? Should it move 
mostly among oe thoughts and feelings with Byron, or in 
the romance of the past with Keats? Is it best when simple 
or when ‘subtle? ese and a hundred similar doctrines rage 
among the sects, and the strife has at times a singular effect 
upon general criticism. So much may be said on each side; bad 
or weak taste has such facility in clothing itself in the hundred 
formulas which are current, that criticism takes what is called an 
“appreciative” or ‘ gon ” attitude, and proclaims a kind of 
eesthetic toleration. Specious as this change may be, and wel- 
comed by sentimentalists (who also are greatly indebted to such 
toleration), it has certainly in the end a very lowerimg effect upon 
criticism, and thus upon public taste. No landmarks are hence- 
forth ynized; the idea of a standard disappears; the great 
monuments and efforts of our predecessors are ignored and for- 
gotten; not to bow down before the last thing out is rank Philis- 
tinism ; and Novelty, that worst enemy to true art in a friend’s 
disguise, tends to become the final, if unacknowl » source of 
the pleasure which we seek in painting, or music, or literature. 

Some remarks upon this uncritical attitude of criticism occur in 
arecent paper in the Quarterly Review, forming the close of a 
survey of our modern “ lite: ” as the writer names Messrs. - 
rats: tag Rossetti, and Morris. These poets are here treated 
with a grave and well-mannered contempt, which, though dis- 
tressing to the believer’s mind, springs naturally from the reaction 
produced by unbridled and indiscriminate praise. And, although 
many may consider that the critic has here and there surveyed 
his subject from too adverse a point of view, we think his 
paper well worth study. It is sane, searching, and, if a little 
wanting in sympathy for aims which the writer holds to be low, 
factitious, and unmanly, it is undebased by the intrusion of per- 
sonal laudation or satire. We hail it therefore as a return to the 
legitimate method of criticism; and this the more because the 
facts bear out what the critic hints—namely, that the fame com- 

by the poets in question forms, hitherto at least, an example 
of that “coterie glory” which the existing phase of civilization 
and literary criticism engenders. Something similar has been 
already twice seen within this century in poetry, not to speak here 
of the other fine arts. Seventy years ago we had the once famous 
“Della Cruscan” school, surviving now only, if it can be called 
survival, in Gifford’s ponderous but effective satire. In that school 
“culture” and refinement were the watchwords, and a little circle 
of mutual admiration contrived, by ingenious devices of criticism, 
to create in the outer world what for awhile looked like real fame. 
Afterwards we had the “ mystic” school, to which the authors of 
Festus, the “Roman,” and other kindred spirits, chronicled in 
full by Mr. Gilfillan, belonged; and here, again, there was the 
same spectacle of the small band of devotees, unable to secure any 
permanent place for their favourites—although it is but fair to 
add that the praise in this case came from disinterested quarters, 
and that the intrinsic quality of the writers (as evidenced by the 
numerous editions of Mr. Bailey’s poem) was much beyond that 
of the “ Della Cruscan ” group. 

We do not intend here to express any opinion upon the actual 
merit of our so-called “ Pre-Raffaellites.” The pace is tremen- 
dous; but what the staying power may be will be decided 
by Time, that sole judge in the stadium of the Muses. Mean- 
while, however, and without prejudice to the belief of those 
men of taste who pronounce these artists already sure of immor- 
tality, some of the elements — pointed out which justify 
the phrase of “coterie glory.” at are their leading inspira- 
tions? Mr. Swinburne’s at first were of the literary or 
artistic order; they seem now (and we mean no criticism in 
saying it) to he the most adv. ideas of the “ International,” 
as magnified and idealized by the rhetorical glamour of M. Hugo. 
Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Morris work, broadly speaking, within Mr. 
Swinburne’s earlier sphere. Both draw much from certain modern 

of art which venture within the coarse climate of 
to question ity—are largely ivspi medizeval 
om literature. There isa in which 
must form itself upon former models and materials, But 
the Sa rests also upon certain 
models in verse and prose, as authorities, without a knowledge of 
which much in the modern work loses its nape its signifi- 
cance. These therefore, cannot be follow 


or the reverse, it is clear that poetry of this order can only, 
for real and durable appreciation, to a limited class. It claims to 
be tried by a special jury of cultivated ms. This, however, is a 

dangerous position for the jurors. They who have been at the 
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| they would wish to be, without a rare and peculiar course of pre- : 
have passed through several antechambers, and become acclimatized 
to their atmosphere and aroma, before he can recline in the luxury ; 
of complete prostration within the inner sanctum. 
Whether such prerequisites are characteristic of merit in poe 
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ins of mastering such ial qualifications, by a natural law, 
them as the of taste ; which does 
not conform to them has the true ring. Having conquered caviare, 
they find all that pleases “the general” tasteless. Philistinism it- 
self is not more adverse to discrimination than this Pharisaic isola- 
tion. Once in this frame of mind, men rapidly unlearn judging in 
favour of believing ; they feel that they do right to be partisans 
in such a cause; they taste the keen delights of initiation into a 
creed hidden from the vulgar ; they reject all moderating or hostile 
criticism from the laity without, as proceeding from men not 
peelty qualified ; they tend to pass from faith into fanaticism. 

ence also, the general attitude of criticism being of the tole- 
rant or sceptical order already described, the believers at first 
write all the reviews, and man every bastion of what Goethe some- 
where calls the “critical Zion.” That it has been so in the case 
of our later “ Pre-Raffaelites” is denied nowhere; indeed, the 
phenomenon has been welcomed with innocent, though imprudent, 
sympathy; and natural, or indeed inevitable, as such a process is, 
crowns thus decreed may certainly and uninvidiously be described 
as “coterie glory.” The artist, whether in poetry or in painting, 
labours for the initiated ; and the initiated, in turn, write their best 
about the poems and the pictures. In such a process there is 
nothing abnormal, nothing intentionally unfair, and we can hardly 
understand the wrath which it has excited in some quarters. The 
only question is, what is the value of this order of criticism ? 
What promise of fulfilment is contained in its prophecies ? 

A curious sign, lastly, confirms the position which we have 
here advanced. It is the very essence of faith to be uncritical ; 
to regard the day for criticism as passed. To the faithful any 
contradiction of faith inevitably assumes the character, not of 
fair divergence in judgment, but of heresy. Simple non-accept- 
ance of the creed may provoke a pitying smile at the sceptic’s 
invincible ignorance. But to question it must be malice, envy, 
aud imbecility. There is something in human nature, alas! which 
makes everybody, except an office-hardened politician, hate criti- 
cism; but this feeling, from, which even poets are not exempt, 
may be intensified inordinately when the poet sees nothing but 
worshippers around him. It seems to be simply impossible for 
the artist and his circle of believers to regard a criticism on 
his art as anything but a criticism on himself. Many of our 
readers who may have watched with amusement the recent 
squabble between Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Rossetti will recognize 
a proof of our statement. Into the merits of the case we decline 
to go; we do not ask whether Mr. Buchanan’s attacks were well 
founded, whether he was entitled to use a pseudonym, or whe- 
ther his article exhibited that good taste which is nowhere more 
called for than when a question of taste is the matter in discussion. 
Our point is, that the “Fleshly School of Poetry” did, in the 
main, attempt to try Mr. Rossetti’s verses, and not Mr. Rossetti 
himself as distinct from Mr. Rossetti the author, by critical 
rules. That the poet, rudely roused from the security of fame 
generated by the too friendly voices of disciples, should have 
regarded his reviewer as actuated by base personal motives 
was natural. But it is characteristic that the followers should be 
under the same impression. One of the latest of them has just 

ublished a further reply to Mr. Buchanan, which rivals what we 
Pad too fondly believed was the tone of discussion and the form of 
argument peculiar to the “ odium theologicum.” Mr. Forman, 
the writer, is so hurried away by zeal for his faith that, though 
known only as a critic, he prefixes to his paper a cruel (and in 
his case, we are sure, an wer motto, describing critics 
as the offspring of jealousy and literary failure. To re-state Mr. 
Buchanan’s arguments in his own vocabulary appears to Mr. 
Forman, and we do not doubt _— in perfect good faith, 
equivalent to their refutation. To quote in full Mr. Rossetti’s 
sonnet on “Nuptial Sleep” is proof of its maiden modesty of 
phrase so absolute that a man must be, we cannot venture to say 
what, who denies it. The gist of the whole is, that every criticism 
made against the book is in fact levelled against the author. 
What reads like a remark that a rhyme is weak is really an 
ungentlemanly libel on the rhymester. It is obvious that this 
is the canon, not of criticism, but of fanatic faith; nay, that it 
implicitly treats criticism as sin. For what judgment is possible 
if critical blame is treated as personal malignity, and if to ascribe 
affectation to a song is the same as to insult an artist? Yet such is 
the impassioned spirit of coterie that this appears to be the under- 
lying, though no doubt the a unconscious, postulate of the 
poet and his followers. We altogether disclaim such an inference ; 
and give notice that when we say that Mr. Buchanan’s attack is 
less damaging than Mr. Forman’s defence, we do not thereby imply 
that Mr. Forman has a base or wilful intention to injure ve 
Rossetti. He is only what some writer calls “that worst of 
enemies, your worshipper.” But we have detained the reader 
long enough over the details of a squabble which assuredly has 
been hitherto no “ battle of the giants.” 

By the preceding remarks we do not mean to suggest that the 
glory which begins in a coterie may not ultimately reach the 
generality and permanence of fame in its only serious sense. 
Solvitur ambulando. And we will anticipate an objection which 
may —s be made to our ent, by adding that such 
fame has in fact often started within a small circle of believing 
triends. Indeed, glory in general must originate with the accept- 
ance of some two or three, ially when the artist is either 
much opposed to the fashion of his day or much in advance of it. 
Very few, like Byron or Scott, can awake and find themselves 
famous, But it is a truism to add that where coterie glory has 


been the cradle’ of true glory, the circle of friends must haye oon: 
sisted of exceptionally gifted and impartial judges. More often (Wwe 
may quote Keats and Shelley as recent examples), the believers 
with whom fame begins are not friends with their innocent by 
almost inevitable bias, but isolated persons of taste within the 
crowd which they are destined at last to convert to their 
conviction. To be welcomed thus, whilst the artist finds among 
his own friends his first critics and his last believers, ig far 
the most healthy condition for genius. It is a severe a 
no doubt, and one wholly unlike the forcing-house air oF 
coterie, with its exotic flowers and subtle sickly perfumes. But the 
fruits produced within this atmosphere, if any, will be mature, and 
wholesome, and permanent. And it is by these signs, and by thes 
alone, so far as they apply to transient and unstable humanity 
that we can recognize the growth of secure and genuine glory, *’ 
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THE BEAUTIES OF LONDON. 


Pe is our modern humour to affect a passion for savage ’ 
Every Cockney can babble of green fields, and has ra 

at command for the first prospect of rocks and glaciers, We are 
never tired of expressing our contempt for the canopy of fog under 
which we live so comfortably, and for the gloomy vistas of smoke. 
dried brick and mortar in which we nevertheless contrive to exist, 
Johnson’s manly preference of Charing Cross to the most romantie 
scenery excites no sympathy in our bosoms, or at least we are 
ashamed of openly responding to it. Once we despised a lover of 
field-sports as a mere country bumpkin or boorish Squire W. 
Now many men would rather be held insensible to the charms of 
the Fine Arts than to those of partridge-shooting. Persons who for 
ten months of every year are limited to the ate of Pall 
Mall affect the airs of country gentlemen, and walk as though they 
felt rather awkward out of the saddle. Is there not also some 
spice of snobbishness in decrying the merits of our mother city, 
and extolling moors and mountains above the honest level 
flagstones of our native streets? We are always sneeri 
at the Parisian for his fanatical adherence to the asphalte, 
He may carry his passion to extremes, but after all one would 
that he has as a primd facie case as we. Why should it be 
right to quarrel with our daily bread and butter; to become too 
sentimental to endure the necessary surroundings of our daily life, 
and to admire a place precisely in proportion as it is unsuitable to 
the wants of our fellow-creatures? That a philosopher should 
necessarily love retirement is intelligible; we must have inter- 
vals of relief from barrel-organs and omnibuses and the shouts of 
“second editions!” od Almighty first made a garden,” says 
Bacon; and we accept the implied inference that fragments of 
wilderness—that is, of wilderness properly dressed and cultivated 
—contribute an essential element to the harmony of our lives. 
But we begin to hesitate when Cowley, seduced by a love of 
antithesis, goes one step further, and declares that 


God the first garden made, and the first city Cain. 


And we protest altogether against the insinuation implied in 
the often-quoted aphorism about the town and the country. 
So long as it is only gardens that are in question, there 
is some recognition of the charm added to raw, uncultivated 
nature by human agency; but when it is attempted to set up the 
country pure and simple as superior to the town, and superior ' 
for the very reason that it has not been sophisticated by man, 
we are inclined to invert the argument. It would prove that 
we should prefer raw meat to cooked, and that a savage who 
plasters himself with mud is better than a civilized being who 
uts on a coat, The revolt against the artificial tastes of the 
t century explains the sentiment of Cowper, which is indeed 
a mere corollary from the sentimental.adoration of uncivilized 
life inculcated by Rousseau and his disciples; but we have surely 
advanced a little beyond the stage at which such opinions are 
plausible. When = men wore wigs it was pardonable to insist 
upon the advantage of keeping the hair in a state of nature; but 
it is time to be la more stress upon the necessity of using 
brush and comb. The love of the wild and savage, purely because 
it is wild and savage, has surely reached its extreme limit. The 
simple absence of any direct relation to humanity cannot be 4 
sufficient reason for admiring any object. In the controversy 
which arose half a century ago about the merits of Pope's 
poetry, Bowles maintained, in opposition to Byron, t 
there was something essentially more poetical in natural than 
in artificial objects; that the sea, for example, was more 
poetical than ships, and mountains than towns. Byron re- 
torted by asking whether the ruins of the Parthenon did not go 
for more in the interest of the view of Athens than the natural 
features of Hymettus ; and whether the Grand Canal did not owe 
its charm rather to the palaces which look down upon it than to 
its connexion with the Adriatic. The problem stated in these 
terms may be considered as insoluble ; for it isabsurd to lay down 
as a universal truth that an artificial is superior to a natural pro- 
duct, or the reverse. Most people, however, would probably #0 
far agree with Byron as to admit that Venice and Athens are more 
impressive to them than any mountains, seas, or rivers; the town 
touches our sympathies at a far greater number of points, if its 
aspect is not so overpowering from certain particular points of 
view. 
Now London, to return to the point from which we started, 
is not intrinsically beautiful; if some half-dozen buildings were 
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it might even be described as containing a greater mass 
of uniform ugliness than any equal area in the world; and we 
gre sometimes inclined to fancy that the absence of beautiful 
gebitecture deprives the vast city of any poetical interest. It 
matters little, however, what may be the means by which as- 
gciations are suggested. London is impressive, not because of 
the fine proportions or exquisite details of its buildings, but by 
force of the thoughts which it dimly prompts in every weer 
ind. Wordsworth, supposed to be the great poet of country life, 
js fairly overcome by the view from Westminster Bridge at sun- 
rise.“ ”” he declares, with almost exaggerated emphasis— 

Earth hath not anything to show more fair. 


‘And, as he afterwards says :— 


Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill. 


Yet in 1803, the date of this celebrated sonnet, the banks of 
the river could boast less of architectural beauty than at present. 
The genuine poet is impressed by the sentiment, in spite of the 
ugliness, just as we may be struck by the moral beauty 
of one of those faces which we conventionally describe as ugly. 
Monmouth Street is not precisely the spot to which we should 
conduct an intelligent foreigner in the hope of impressing him 
with the majesty of our metropolis; and yet it was in Mon- 
mouth Street, if we may believe his biographer, that the 
idea of his work first flashed across the brain of 
Teufelsdréckh. “Often,” he says, “while I sojourned in that 
monstrous tuberosity of civilized life, the capital of England, 
and meditated and questioned destiny under that ink-sea of 
vapour, black, thick and multifarious as Spartan broth; and 
was one lone soul amid those grinding milliors—often have I 
twned into their old clothes-market to worship. With awestruck 
heart I walk through that Monmouth Street, with its empty suits, 
as through a Sanhedrim of silent ghosts.” Teufelsdréckh, it must 
be confessed, is a slightly eccentric philosopher ; and it was owing 
to the peculiar turn of his speculations that Monmouth Street 
impressed him more than any other quarter of the “monstrous 
tuberosity.” But he that has eyes to see, who can be moved by 
tragedy as it appears in a police-court as well as when it puts on the 
eonventional state robes, can find a sufficient stimulus to the 
imagination even in the meanest and dirtiest of London alleys. 
Few people are likely to be much impressed by the “ finest site in 
Europe,” as far as its architecture is concerned, by the pepper- 
boxes of the National Gallery, or the mastheaded admiral, or 
the lion who watches on Northumberland House; or to feel much 
jarred by that manufactory of which Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
so pathetically complained, use, after all, there is no beautiful 
object to come into contrast with it; yet nobody could look at the 
ing and flowing tide of human Mayr dingy, disreputable, and 
wretched as a large proportion of the tide may be, without acknow- 
ledging that there is some force in the Johnsonese maxim. This 
indeed may be taken to show, not that London is beautiful, but that 
itisimpressive to the moralistor the philosopher. Without disputing 
about words, or asking whether their power of stimulating senti- 
ment does not amount to beauty of a kind, we may remark that it 
isthe latent sense of this human interest which heightens the 
effect of what is more strictly speaking beautiful. Compare, for 
example, a sunset as it is often seen from the Marble Arch, and a 
sunset as seen from some established show place in the Alps. Un- 
doubtedly there is greater delicacy of colouring, and of course a 
far greater extent of horizon, visible from the Rigi or the Faulhorn; 
and there is a suggestion of material massiveness which is entirely 
absent from its rival. Yet when the sunset in the clear Western 
sky is contrasted by the vast lurid cloud which owes its sombre 
T° the contributions of thousands of chimney-pots from 
Park Lane to Bethnal Green, the inferior extent of the London 
view is made up by the dramatic intensity of the sentiment. 

The cloud which overhangs a vast city is not bigger or brighter, 
probably it is both dimmer and smaller, than that which clings 
to the flanks of a mountain; but an indistinct recollec- 
tion of all that is concealed beneath it gives it the same 
sort of impressiveness which there would be in the com- 
monest deal box which we supposed to be destined for 
a murdered corpse. The cloud in itself is nothing more than its 
thousands of uninteresting brethren that are wandering aimlessly 
over the monotonous fields of an agricultural county ; but here it is 
hangs about innumerable tragedies, and has 
therefore an acquired majesty. Readers of Balzac know what 
wonderful effects he produces by minute descriptions of the tor- 
tuous lanes and queer passages of the old Paris; in his hands the 
commonest walls become ominous of strange horrors. Even so, any 
Sep gleam of light or depth of shadow in London streets 
18, if rightly interpreted by the help of a careful study of police 
— far more impressive than the wildest jungle where only 

beasts lurk, or the most tremendous chasm of the mountains. 
The Thames is not perhaps so beautiful in itself as the Rhine, or 
even as a good many Ae torrents, though it is full of pictur- 
esque bits of scenery to which painters have hardly yet done justice ; 
but tinge it with some of the sentiment belonging to it; think 
of the celebrated ae eS, which plunged into it from Waterloo 
Bridge, of Hood’s Bridge of Sighs, or of the admirable descrip- 
tions of river life in which Dickens delighted—to say nothing of 
those legitimate historical associations which never come when 
they are wanted—and the Thames gains an almost Shakspearean 
intensity of interest. We hurry through the streets carelessly 


the curtain which 


‘and thoughtlessly ; few of us realize what impressive effects of 


Rembrandt-like light and shade are produced by the gloomy 
atmosphere which we abuse; and still less do we give ourselves 
time to invest a great city with those associations which are its 
natural due. Some of the associations, it is true, would be so 
unpleasant that we should scarcely care to dwell upon them ; but 
we should perhaps be inclined to admit, after a time, that if 
London is not strictly beautiful in an artistic sense, it has a 
curious fascination of its own which has not yet found a worthy 
expositor. 


THE CLERGYMAN OF THE FUTURE. 

rrasss is an unpleasant story among the old legends of the 
buccaneers of an evil-minded surgeon attached to one of the 
pirate ships, who, having got an enemy into his power, gratified 
at once his thirst for vengeance and his passion for experimental 
science by cutting his victim gradually in pieces, now dexterously 
slicing off a finger or two, then a foot, then a leg or an arm, and 
deferring the final and fatal stab until there was nothing left but 
a maimed and helpless torso, The wicked leech was anxious, it 
is said, to see how long life could be preserved under successive 
amputations, and how small a fragment of body was sufficient to 
lodge the soul. It might almost be supposed that there is some 
design to practise in a similar manner upon the English Church. 
— are constantly made to subject it to a process of pro- 
tracted vivisection. First one limb, then another is threatened ; 
church-rates are gone, the churchyards are besieged, and it is 
confessed that the object of seizing upon the churchyards is simply 
to get more readily at the pulpit and the altar. If this sort of 
thing goes on, disestablishment may well be welcomed, and even 
demanded, as a coup de grdce, There are two ways of attacking 
the Church. One is to try to pull it down at once about the ears of 
the congregations, the other is to worry people out of it. And it 
is the latter course which appears at present to be most in favour. 
These petty and miserable tactics are doubtless dictated by policy. 
In the Erst place, the Samson who is capable of dragging down the 
illars of the Establishment in a muscular embrace has yet to be 
Serial And, even if the s disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church were — it would perha 
hardly suit the interesis of the Nonconformist leaders. If the 
Church fell, the Liberation Society would fall too. There would 
then be nothing left to agitate about, no pretext for subscriptions, 
no useful platform at the service of Dissenting politicians ; they 
would have to pay their own election expenses, and to invent 
another cry, From this point of view, there is a good deal to be 
said in favour of making the present cry last as long as possible. 
The Church is to be condemned to a lingering death in order that 
the Liberation Society may not be cut off in its prime. The 
Church of England is not an absolutely perfect institution, and it 
is possible that there are “ judicious reforms” in its constitution 
which deserve consideration ; but it should at least be understood 
that it is idle and foolish to offer concessions in the hope of ap- 
ponsing sectarian animosity. At the beginning of the present 
arliament Mr. Morley, in seconding the Address, formally inti- 
mated that the Dissenters would be satisfied with the settlement 
of the Tests question, and with a,reasonable compromise in regard 
to the Burials Bill. Mr. Morley, however, has failed te produce 
the amendment he promised in order to carry out his suggestion 
that some common religious service should be agreed upon for use 
at the grave; and Mr. Miall has declared that the possession 
of the burial-grounds is sought with a view to ulterior objects, 

and that no compromise can be allowed. 

It must be confessed that the prospects of the clergy are by no 
means encouraging. If the Burials Bill, the Ecclesiastical Pro- 
cedure Bill, and the Occasional Services Bill are to be taken as. 
significant of the spirit of future legislation, the position of the 
proverbial toad under the harrow will be happy and dignified 
compared with that of a minister of the Church of England. It 
is hard to say whether the Church has more to fear from the 
attacks of open enemies or the blundering attentions of her friends. 
There is no reason to suppose that Lord Shaftesbury cherishes 
secret hostility to the communion of which he is ostensibly a 
member, and it is known that he received encouragement from 
several occupants of the episcopal bench = reparation of his 
Ecclesiastical Procedure Bill. Yet it is difficult to conceive any 
measure fraught with greater mischief to the and har- 
mony of the Church. The Bishop of Peterborough’s able 
and trenchant speech exhausted the ents against this 
shortsighted and rous Bill, and ensured its immediate 
rejection. It would have enabled any three persons in a 
diocese to prosecute, or, in effect, to persecute, a clergyman on 
any question of ritual that might be trumped up against him. 
The three prosecutors might be the greatest fools or es in 
the district. Three imbecile old women, half blind or deaf, and 
wholly stupid ; the squire, whose wife was offended by the rector’s 
wife not having promptly returned her visit, or who was himself 
smarting under a spiritual rebuke, with his bailiff and gardener ; 
a publican, who had been offended by a sermon against drunken- 
ness, with his potboy and barmaid; or even the keeper of a worse 
place of resort, with a couple of his most frequent visitors, might 
make up the ism sony & trio. Any three persons in any part of 
the diocese, no matter how distant from the parish in which the 
accused clergyman officiated, might club together in the indulgence 
of personal spite or meddlesome vanity in order to get up a pro- 
secution. The authority of the Bishop was entirely over-ridden. 


In criminal prosecutions grand juries have the right of setting 
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aside unreasonable indictments; there are other processes of law 
which cannot be commenced without the sanction of the Attorney- 
General. Even apple-women and costermongers are protected 
from malicious prosecutions for trading on Sunday at the instance 
of “ fussy, foolish, and misguided people,” as Lord Shaftesbury 
called them not long since, by the interposition of the chief con- 
stable, two justices, or a stipendiary magistrate, whose assent must 
be procured to a prosecution. But, under Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill, the 
clergy would have been left absolutely at the mercy of any three 
silly or malignant persons who might choose to fancy, or to pre- 
tend, that the rubric had been violated, and who were willing to 
spend a little money in baiting a helpless clergyman, with perhaps 
a large — and a small purse, to whom a law-suit would be 
utter ruin. Indeed there was nothing in the Bill to prevent the 
Liberation Society from devoting its funds to this congenial pur- 
Mr. Cowper-Temple’s Bill for throwing open the pulpits of 
the Church to laymen or ministers of other denominations is also, 
we doubt not, excellent in its intention, but it might, if it became 
law, be used in a way very different from that contemplated by 
its author. As Mr. Gladstone pointed out, it would introduce into 
the Church preachers who were relieved from all discipline and 
control, and who could proclaim any doctrines they pleased. Lord 
Shaftesbury threw a good deal of light on his own state of mind 
when he spoke of doctrine as a “ minor matter” compared with 
ritual. Of course, if doctrine is of no consequence, and ritual is 
a something might be said for Mr. Cowper-Temple’s 
i 
Coming events cast their shadows before, and the measures of 
which we have been speaking indicate perhaps the sort of legisla- 
tion which is in store for the Church. If so, the clergyman of the 
future is certainly to be pitied. We can imagine him struggling 
under the accumulated indignities and am Bomar of his unhappy 
position. As he passes through the churchyard on his way to his 
church, he is observed bya passionate Shepherd who is cele- 
brating the funeral of one of the pillars of his Little Bethel, and 
who thereupon redoubles his stentorian denunciations of the pride 
and vain-glory of a Babylonian Establishment, while the mourners 
turn to hoot the representative of priestly tyranny as he glides 
meekly past in the shadow of the wall. Further on a Positivist 
Professor is taking advantage of the burial of a member of the 
Commune to glorify assassination and rebellion, but his voice is 
almost drowned by the clamour of a party of Shakers, who are 
working themselves into convulsions by maniacal shrieks and 
breakdowns, From another part of the enclosure rises the cheer- 
ful melody of a Bradlaughite hymn; the Freethought Re- 
publicans and the Fenians have clubbed their funds for an empty 
coffin which they bury periodically (of course always digging it 
up again), as a pretext for a demonstration and subscription. 
Entering the church, the clergyman finds a bevy of deceased 
wives’ sisters, a mother-in-law who has taken compassion on 
her disconsolate son-in-law, and a pretty niece who is going to 
console her uncle for the {oss of her aunt, ranged before the 
altar-rails, waiting to be married. An apostle of Strauss is 
lecturing from the pulpit on the ludicrous aspects of Chris- 
tianity, and it appears froma time-table programme attached to 
the clerk’s desk that the pulpit is likely to be engaged for the 
rest of the day, as a Carmelite friar and a Plymouth brother are 
both waiting to take their turn. In the evening the church is to 
pe at the disposal of the Recreative Religionists, who have pre- 
qered a pes. entertainment in aid of Decayed Unbelievers. The 
Sexgyman puts his name down for the use of his own pulpit on 
the only vacanv day, and as he is leaving a couple of letters are 
thrust into his hand. One is from the Secretary of the Church 
Association, intimating that he will be prosecuted unless he im- 
mediately conforms to the ritual prescribed in an accompanying 
circular, and the other from the Secretary of the Church Union, 
announcing similar measures if he dares to depart from the 
established rubric. He has already two or three suits on his 
hands at the instance of several trios of malcontents in the diocese ; 
his wife’s money has been exhausted in law expenses, he has had 
to take his boys from school, to let the parsonage, and go into 
cheap lodgings. The summonses of the rival Vigilance Com- 
mittees of the Church fill up his cup, and he resolves to throw 
off his gown and emigrate. It is easy to say that this is 
an exaggerated and overstrained picture of the state of things 
which would prevail if the Burials Bill and similar measures 
were followed out to their practical results; but it is not so easy 
to show where the line is to be drawn if the principle is once 
admitted that the churches and churchyards of the Establish- 
ment are to be freely at the disposal of all sects alike. The 
power and authority of the Church have been due in a great 
measure to the high character of the clergy, to their faith and pride 
in their work, their learning, independence, and devotion. They 
have held an honourable place, and they have shown themselves, 
as a body, worthy of it. But these are not the men to submit 
tamely to the indignities and humiliation which it is proposed to 
heap upon their office, nor are men qualified to succeed them 
likely to be attracted by the kind of legislation which has been 
foreshadowed. The Church as it is known and honoured has been 
produced under certain well-known conditions, and if those condi- 
— are altered, it is idle to expect that the Church will remain 
the same. 


e 
JURIES. | 
HE hardship and partiality of operation of the present 

T of pow obs considered separately 
the general question of the utility of juries in civil cases, If this 
ancient institution is worth preserving it ought to be improy 
and we think that its value was well shown by Mr. Denman ne 
recent debate in the House of Commons. “ If,” he said, « 
were tried in the superior Courts without juries, it would gogq 
become well known what views were held by certain j on 
particular classes of cases, and ali sorts of jobbery would 
resorted to by suitors to get their causes tried by judges who had 
shown a leaning to the view they themselves held.” This jobbery 
could only be practised under considerable restrictions, but Mp 
Denman’s experience correctly informed him that there would by 
strong inducement to attemptit. Railway Companies com lain 
of the prevailing tendency of juries to find verdicts against th 
but the public would probably have greater reason to complain 
if the decisions in cases of alleged negligence were whol 
left to judges. J 
over the last twenty years must know that in a 
number of cases which have been tried during that time 
decisions of particular judges on the facts might have beg 
predicted with certainty beforehand. As the law stands, the 
judge may, and often does, withdraw a case from the consider. 
tion of the jury, but if it goes to them they are quite as likely to 
find against the judge’s view of the case as in accordance with it, 
The influence of the Railway Companies is in various ways » 
enormous that, in reference to them, the institution of juries hag 
something of the same value which it has been always held tp 
have in cases between the Crown and the subject. tt is quite 
true that juries have frequently gone further in imposing liability 


Any lawyer whose experience extends 


on Railway Companies than an impartial Judge would approve; 


but, speaking generally, it is better for the public that they 
should go too far in this direction than not far enough. 

The difference between juries and judges in this respect may be 
illustrated by reference to an action which arose out of the fall of 
an iron girder upon a train of the Metropolitan Railway Com 
during the construction of the new Meat Market at Smithti 
The girder was suspended preparatory ‘to being fixed in posi 
tion to support the structure of the market which has eg 
raised above the railway. The suspending chains slipped, and the 
girder fell upon a train which happened to be passing at the 
moment. Several passengers were killed or wounded, and one of 
them brought this action against the Railway Company. The 
works were being carried on by the Corporation of London under 
Parliamentary powers. The question in the case was whether the 
Railway Company were liable to compensate the injured 
as having negligently omitted any reasonable precaution for the 
safety of their train. The case came on for trial at the 
and by an arrangement between the parties it was reserved for 
consideration by the Court, without calling on the jury to give 
their verdict. But it was assumed by judge and counsel at the 
trial that the verdict, if given, would have heen against the 
Company. When the case came before the Court of Common 
Pleas, that Court considered itself to be placed by the terms of 
the reservation in the position of a jury, und, looking at the case 
as a jury, it decided that the Company was liable. There was then 
an appeal to the Exchequer Chamber, where the decision was that 
the Company was not liable, and on further appeal to the House of 
Lords this decision was upheld. Thus the plaintiif ultimately failed, 
although he had the Court of Common Pleas in his favour, and 
he almost certainly would have had the jury also in his favourif 
the case had gone to them. The case, having reached the exalted 
tribunal of the House of Lords, enjoyed the advantage of being 
irradiated by those bright beams of equity which, as Lord West- 
bury might say, do not descend to that lower level upon which 
common lawyers generally, and particularly certain J a of the 
Common Pleas, are content to form what they think are legal 
judgments in what they are pleased to call their minds. It is not 
our present purpose to discuss the reasons for the ultimate decision 
in this case, but merely to use it as an illustration of the probable 
consequences of depriving juries of the share which they now pos 
sess in the decision of this class of cases. The plaintiff was an 
ordinary nger who had of course no conception of the risk 
which he incurred when he took a ticket by the train. It was 
risk which no rational person would have inciwred for the sake of 
the convenience of travelling by that train. The Railway Company 
knew that the hoisting of girders was part of the work which was 
being done above their line, and they had both the power and op- 
portunity to place the contractors for the work under obligation to 
arrange for its performance with proper regard to the safety of their 
trains. Even it this were not so, they had power to arrange their 
trains so that they should not pass along that portion of the line while 
a girder was suspended by chains above it. Any ordinary person, 
with a mind unenlightened by that effulgence of wisdom whieh 
guides the decisions of the House of Lords, would have thought 
that the Railway Company was bound to do as much as this. It 
is convenient, and perhaps our habits have made it almost 
necessary, that this Railway Company should run its trains every 
five or ten minutes ; but still, if we were told that we were to pass 
under a suspended girder, we should prefer to be late for out 
appointment, or to take a cab, The Company by their method of 


|" proceeding reversed a well-known quotation. They seem to have 


‘thought that it was worth while propter causas vivendi perdere 


vitam, or, in other words, for the sake of the business or pleasures, 
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life itself. We assume that the tackle was strong, 
with ordi care, but still it might slip, and it 
The decision of the equer Chamber and the House of 
be reckoned many proofs of the truth 
a luminary, that the wisdom of the Law is 
pot like the wisdom a At any rate we think 
‘bat ninety-nine juries we found a 
‘ct in this case against the ompany, and we venture 
— the tendency of juries to find euch wee as wholesome, 
h liable to be carried to excess,and requiring to be watched 

sod controlled, as it now is, by judges. naatiagy. 
Supposing the existing system of summoning juries to be re- 
so that the duty may be fairly distributed, we do not 
ge any hardship on individuals which is not more than counter- 
talanced by the advantages of the system to society. The varied 
practical ience of twelve men of different pursuits is highly 
valuable. Without ascribing any sanctity to the number twelve, 
we should say that there is no Br reason foraltering this number, 
unless it be etermined to try the questionable riment of sub- 
dituting the verdict of a majority for that of the whole number. 
The complaints which one commonly hears proceed, not from jury- 
nen who have been employed, but those who have been kept 
waiting without emplo. t. If serving on juries is, as we hold 
it to be, a valuable part of the education of a citizen, it appears 
desirable to minimize the opportunities by which that education 
may be obtained. It deserves consideration, too, that the aboli- 
tion of juries would necessarily uce a vast increase in the 
dready formidable bulk of law reports. Taking again for illustra- 
tion the case of an action against a Railway Company for alleged 
negligence, it is to be observed that the question which most 
usally produces a report is whether there was evidence in sup- 
of the ae case which ought to have been submitted to 
the judge thought there was not, he would non- 
suit the plaintiff, and the propriety of his ruling might afterwards 
be brought before the Court én banco. But although there are 
many such cases, there are infinitely many more which are tried 
a jury under direction of a judge and nothing more is heard of 
pe nor do any reports — of the trials except in news- 
If, however, the judge decided all questions both of law 
and fact, it is difficult to see how to avoid the necessity of report- 
ing at considerable length many cases which are now consigned to 
convenient oblivion. This necessity already prevails to a great 
extent in the Court of Chancery, although something has been 
done of late years to diminish the number of bulky volumes 
which are indispensable in a lawyer's practice, the shelves of leeal 
libraries still groan under an almost unmanageable mass. The 
Attorney-General said that it was an advantage of the present 
sum that a judge who tries a caseis compelled to state his view 
of it in @ manner that may be intelligible to twelve ordinary 
men. We may add that it is a further advantage that the judge’s 
statement of his view is not usually reported, except perhaps 


in new 

We Dents qieathe favour a proposal which has been made for 
the employment on special juries of persons “who have very little 
indeed to do, who are very intelligent, and who would be glad to 
beso employed.” ial jury in London or Middlesex as now 
constituted includes a considerable variety of experience and 
practical knowledge and ability which men of leisure would not 
necessaril, It has been stated that it depends upon a 


as compared with 
actions almost always 


check upon the other. It must be remembered that, from rela- 
— or other causes, there is always danger that particular 

may acquire ominating influence over a judge, 

this can hardly happen with juries which are changed 
from day to day. We may admit that judges devolve many 
perplexing questions upon juries, who settle them by methods 
searcely to by a refined judicial intellect. The 
amount of damages is supposed to be often fixed b ing the 
aggregate of the sums named by 
by twelve. But perhaps this rough justice is as good as any ot 


THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN AND THE REPRESENTATIVE, 
WORKING-MEN 


Lord Chamberlain must have 


who 
been 


| too probable, they belong to the set 


writing to the rs to complain that the sentry in front of the 
Lord Chamberlain's door at St. James's Palace Ws too large, and 
that as he paces to and fro along the narrow strip of pavement 
there is no room for anybody else to share it, and no alternative 
for the public but to walk im the mud. We are afraid this 
dent is a disappointed ticket-seeker. Surely this is not 
the time to grudge Lord Sydney the protection of the 
sentry in the service. Indeed, it is ne mays ae have this visible 
proof that there are still large sentries to be had, and that the 
army is not wholly composed of the lathy undersized striplings 
who are su; d to be idewtified with Mr. Cardwell’s eccentric 
economies. The Lord Chamberlain appears to have got on very 
smoothly with the Peers, but the Commons were more troublesome. 
It has been arranged that each member: is to have a ticket for his 
wife, if he has one, and a free eon board the penny steamers 
from St. Stephen’s to St. Paul’s. A Scotch member, however, 
seemed to rather nervous lest marriage certificates, about 
which his countrymen are understood not to be always very parti- 
cular, would have to be produced ; while Mr. Montague Guest was 
very persistent and eloquent in pleading the claims of un- 
married members to the additional ticket for the benefit of any 
lady whom they might choose as their companion for the day. 
It was officially explained that the ticket for a wife was a great 
concession, quite without precedent, and that woman’s rights 
could not be recognized any further. There appears to bea strong 
popular desire that the Cabinet should emulate the heroic policy 
of the Aldermen, and join the procession on horseback, or at least 
in carriages ; but the Ministry are not disposed to make themselves 
conspicuous. It is on record that when Lord Bute visited the 
City he used to be attended by a bodyguard of prizefighters 
specially retained for the occasion; and even Pitt in 1789 was 
“very grossly insulted on his way to the Cathedral, in conse- 
quence of which he did not return in his own carriage, but stopped 
to dine with the Speaker and some other gentlemen in Doctors’ 
Commons; he was escorted home in the evening by a party of the 
London Light Horse.” The People’s William, however, can 
hardly be apprehensive of similar treatment from his own flesh 
and blood. It is a pity the procession cannot be made more of 
a pageant, but the mere addition of a great many carriages to its 
length would make it only more tedious, not more picturesque or 
tthe most startling and puzzling circumstance connected 
erhaps g 
with pine fm for Tuesday is the announcement that “the 
Lord Chamberlain has very gracefully reserved a considerable 
number of seats in St. Paul’s for those representative members of 
the working classes in the metropolis who may desire to participate 
inthe ceremony.” Of course it is re desirable that as man 
people as wo oH should be provided with seats im the Cathedral, 
and that all classes should be represented. The invitation to“ the 
representative members of the working classes ” would seem, how- 
ever, to require some explanation. they are to be present in 
their representative capacity, it is important that it should be 
distinctly understood whom they are supposed to represent, and on 
what authority their representation is based. How, we should 
like to know, does the Lord Chamberlain take cognizance of the 
representatives of the working classes? Hallam has remarked 
that the common law of England has “ never recognized gentle- 
men,” and we imagine that it has also overlooked or ignored the 
distinction of caste or class which has just been brought into notice 
by the Lord Chamberlain. It has hitherto been assumed that 
there are only two orders of Englishmen, the peer and the 
commoner. it now to be understood that there are three 
orders instead of two—peers, commoners, and working-men—and 
that the working elasses are to be regarded as an estate distinct 
from, and independent of, the rest of the commonalty. This 
would seem to be the natural inference to be drawn from Lord 
Sydney’s “graceful” act. The House of Commons is to represent 
the general community, but not the working-men, who are to be 
specially represented by members of their own order. Before the 
last Reform Act, when a large proportion of the working classes 
had no votes, it might perhaps have been te ed that 
they were not represented by the House of Commons. But they 
have votes now, if they choose to use them, and their representa- 
tion in the popular Assembly must therefore be held to be com- 
lete ; indeed it is on this very ground that the adoption of the 
allot has been justified by the ama a Since the extension 
of the suffrage the working classes have played an important part 
in various constituencies, and have thrown their influence now on 
one side now on another. But there is one thing which they have 
pre persistently, and invariably refrained from doing, in spite 
of much pressure and solicitation, and that is from mages be at 
are called working-class candidates to represent them in Parlia- 
ment. No list has been published of “the representative 
or exhibition in St. Paul’s, but if, as is ible, an tha 
calling themselves working-men and professing to with 
authority on behalf of that class, it is necessary that it should be 
inted out that the working classes themselves have never en- 
orsed these pretensions. hether the working-men of Chelsea 
showed good taste and sound judgment in preferring a 
brace of baronets to representatives of the Odger type is a 
a we have no desire to argue. We are speaking only of 
acts, and it is an indisputable fact that, not only were the baro- 
nets preferred on this occasion, but that Mr. Odger has been 


repeatedly rejected by democratic constituencies, and that not a 
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man himself whether his name appears in the hist of special or o Y 
common jurors, but in fact there is a great difference in the 
class of men who usually serve on s ; 
rll common juries. Certain varieties 
7 succeed if tried by common juries, but very often fail if the 
goes to tho ct a special jury. If it be said that 
this is a confession of weakness which gues far to condemn the 
entire system, we answer that judges as well as juries have their 
; and by - the two in a trial one is made a 
wet the lists of jurymen be carefully prepared, and the persons | . 
Whose names appear in them be fairly summoned, and if possible | : 
employed, and we believe that the jury-box will continue to be a 
elr popular institution, 
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HE passed an anxious and ex- 
~ T hausting week, The thanksgiving in St Paul's is a State 
ceremonial, and the i it uently falls to his charge. : 
me limited number of applicants, to weigh the relative dignity of all 22s 
of kinds of public functionaries and representative persons, to settle Lb oe 
~ — many minute questions of etiquette and procedure, and to 
-. themselves slighted and ill used. Somebody has 
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single working-man candidate has been elected in any part of the 
kingdom. And, if the working classes so emphatically repudiate 
representation by people of this sort in Parliament, why should it 
be sup that they will be flattered by being so represented 
in St. Paul’s? Again, if the invitation has been addressed to the 
officials and delegates of the Trade Unions, it must be observed 
that the Unionists compose only a fractien of the whole labouring 
population, and that the non-Unionist majority have at least an 
equal right to be taken into account. 


The Lord Chamberlain is not only an officer of the Royal 
Household, but a subordinate member of the political administra- 
tion of the day, and it may perhaps have been thought a good 
stroke of policy to bid for a little popularity among the democrats 
of the metropolis. It would _— that neither Mr. Odger nor 
Mr. Bradlaugh has been conciliated by Mr. Beales having been 
made a Judge, and it may be doubted whether Republican agitators, 
who have been and are still busily engaged in vilifying and 
denouncing the monarchy, will receive the invitation to be present 
at St. Paul’s in the spirit in which it is offered. The sans- 
culottes of Monaco could not forgive Rabagas for going to Court 
in knee-breeches, and the Freethought Republicans whom Mr. 
Bradlaugh is supposed to lead would naturally resent the double 
treason which would be involved in his countenancing a ceremony 
based on a recognition of the Deity and loyalty to the Crown. 
It is unfortunate that “the representative members of the 
working classes” whose names are most familiar should have 
chiefly distinguished themselves by their seditious violence and 
insolent defiance of authority. Between a Government which 
is charged with the enforcement of the law and an 
impudent brawler who collects a mob in a public place 
merely, as he intimates, because the Government has for- 
bidden it, there can be no decent or honest interchange of civili- 
ties. If anybody is anxious to know the kind of language 
which the agitators to whom the Lord Chamberlain is said 
to have “gracefully” addressed himself are now using in 
regard to the approaching ceremony, they should refer to the 
organs of the party. The shameless print which rejoiced with 
infamous glee over the death of the Prince of Wales’s infant son 
has not failed to improve the present occasion in a similar spirit. 
The Socialist quacks or fanatics who lately offered their services, 
through the appropriate medium of Mr. Scott Russell, to the 
Conservative party, and some of whom have since hired them- 
selves out as the peripatetic agents of the Liberation Society, will 
probably not be persuaded to surrender their project of sunny gardens 
at the poe expense by the offer of back seats in a dark cathedral. 
It will have been observed that whenever one set of these so- 
called working-men come to the front, they are immediately 
denounced by rival speculators in the same imposture. It is 
notorious that these agitators are not working-men at all, and that 
they trade on the fiction just as the sham soldiers and sailors who 
beg in the streets trade on their borrowed uniforms and pretended 
amputations. The Lord Chamberlain will have some difficulty in 
distributing his favours impartially between the “Hole-in-the-Wall,” 
the Hall of Science, the International Association, and the 
“ Cockspur Street lot” who are accused of “devilling for the 
Treasury Whip.” If Mr. Finlen and Mr. Bradlaugh can be per- 
suaded to join Mr. Gladstone in a solemn thanksgiving for the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales, we can only hope that it will do 
them good ; but as a trick of political canvassing we are afraid 
that it will lead to disappointment. If any value is attached to 
it, it will be only as a pledge of personal sympathy and more 
substantial concessions. There is no desire to inquire too curi- 
ously as to the private persons on whom the Lord Chamber- 
lain may have bestowed tickets, but it is obvious that 
the public recognition by a high officer of State of the poli- 
ticians of the pavement as a representative body entitled 
to a place beside the Lords and Commons is a circumstance 
which calls for some explanation. If there is to be class represen- 
tation, it may be asked why any one class is selected for this dis- 
tinction, and also why the working classes are to be represented 
without their consent, and against their will, by a set of men 
whom they have by their votes on all occasions consistently and 
stedfastly repudiated ? In itself this may appear to be a small 


matter, but unfortunately it is only another indication of that 
false and fawning flattery of a particular class which is at once 
immoral and demoralizing. ae 


- — _- 


EMIGRATION. 


tha 1 part of the emigration from our shores goes to the 
United States. It is not wonderful that emigrants should 
prefer a short voyage toa long one; and, as compared with the 
cold of Canada or the heat of the West Indies, the temperate 
region which lies between them is as attractive now as it was 
three hundred years ago. The idea of white immigration into the 
West Indies has been almost abandoned, although, as Mr. Kingsley 
has pointed out, there were a hundred or more years ago flourish- 
ing communities of English origin in islands which are now almost 
exclusively occupied by coloured people, who are able to live in a 
rude way with very little labour. There is probably no subject on 
which hastily formed opinions are more likely to prove erroneous 
than this of colonization. We look at the crowded population of 
a great town, and we read of countless millions of acres of 
waste land existing in our colonies, and we can only understand 


by experience the difficulty of moving ten families from Ep 
Australia. Itisobviousindeed, ona slight consideration of the sub; 
that the class of men whom we at home should be most willine? 
deport are exactly those whom the colonies would be least Willing to 
receive. But as regards women, it is wonderful that emigrati 
has not been carried further than it has, It is stated in the we 
Report of the Emigration Commissioners that they lately received 
from the Government of New South Wales a request that they 
would undertake the expenditure of a sum of money voted}, 
the Colonial Legislature for immigration in sending out to the 
colony “female domestic servants.” We shall take the liberty of 
assuming that the emigrants sent out under this name wo 
rapidly pass into the condition of wives of the humbler clasg of 
settlers, and that this change would be neither unexpected nor 
undesired by some at least of the emigrants. There was some 
difficulty in sending them out, and if an attempt were made ty 

romote emigration of women of a higher class it would probably 
G a lamentable failure. It is perhaps surprising that the agitators 
for woman’s rights have not taken this matter of emigration jy 
hand more effectively than they have done. They would imme. 
diately obtain—although perhaps they would not greatly value it 
the sympathy and co-operation of many men who are now dis. 
posed to laugh at them. They surely might induce people of the 
middle-class to look more than they now do to emigration in edy. 
cating their daughters. There are many parents who cannot h 
to leave fortunes to their girls, nor even to find husbands for them 
at home, but who might, if they set about it in good time, give 
them such training and opportunities as would enable them to 
marry comfortably in the colonies. Society owes at least thus 
much to Miss Faithfull and her allies, that it has been taught 
them to put aside false delicacy in discussing the position and pro- 
spects of women. We think that the time has almost come when the 
Government of New South Wales might venture to say what it 
doubtless means, and might request the Emigration Commissioners 
to send out to the colony an assortment of young women suitable 
to become wives of artisans and farmers. If a young man ina 
colony can keep himself, he can usually keep a wife ; and the more 
children he has the better, since they are all likely to be able to 
live, and some of them to prosper, in a country in which they have 
been born and bred. As a possible preparation for colonial life, the 
efforts which are being made to procure more useful education 
for girls deserve to be heartily supported. We do not object 
to women practising as doctors in England if they can get patients, 
but, as a qualitication for the wife of asettler in a new country, 
knowledge of medicine, as of cookery or laundry work, must be highly 
valuable. Perhaps by the time that a crop of girls educated in useful 
things have grown up, a method will have been invented of ex- 
porting them to colonies desiring to receive them as what they 
would really be—namely, intending wives of settlers. Of course, 
if any propriety is thereby supposed to be maintained, they can be 
described in official correspondence as “ female domestic servants”; 
and the male inhabitants of the colony to which they go will 
not perhaps object to marrying housemaids or cooks if they find 
that the wives they so obtain are amiable, sensible, and well-in- 
structed. We are told by the Emigration Commissioners that the 
arrangement proposed by the authorities of New South Wales was 
that they should despatch one ship in every second month 
carrying about two hundred “females,” with a few selected 
families for their protection. We pause here to remark that 
the only limit to the number of “females” whom the 
Colonial Government was prepared to receive appears to have 
been the amount of money which they had in their hands to pay 
passage-money and expenses. Here, then, is an opening for charity 
which can hardly be misplaced. If benevolent people in England 
will subscribe a fund, it may be applied without Visible limit to the 
exportation of “female domestic servants” to New South Wales. 
t is strange, however, that the proposed arrangement which 
seems so advantageous was found impracticable. “The impos- 
sibility of collecting so many as two hundred eligible female 
emigrants in a short time, and the difficulty of retaining those we 
might collect unless passages could be found for them without un- 
reasonable delay,” are stated by the Commissioners as sufficient 
reasons for only partially fulfilling the request of the Governmentof 
New South Wales. They do not say that “eligible” female 
emigrants could not be found at all, but only that they could not 
be collected in batches of two hundred at intervals of two months. 
If we asked for a further definition of an “eligible” female 
emigrant, it would probably be explained to mean at least this— 
that no lady need apply. But if we are right in this assumption, 
it suggests rather melancholy reflections. It comes to this—that a 
girl born of middle-class parents, and brought up in the usual course, 
must accept the position in which birth and education have placed 
her, and cannot hope to improve it by any enterprise or energy of her 
own. There isastorythat the brothers Lord Hood and Lord Bridport 
ran away from school and went to sea, and, beginning active liteas 
ship boys, they ended it as admirals. But for women hitherto there 
has been no possibility of breaking the dull, and often joyless, mono- 
tony of home life except by the sacrifice of character. It surely is 
permissible to wish that the daughter of a bank clerk might be 
allowed, and indeed encouraged, to emigrate as a “ female domestic 
servant ” to a thriving colony. Hard work and plenty in Australia 
is — to listless gentility and semi-pauperism in Penton- 
ville. The Commissioners state that they have been compelled 
to send out the young women as they could collect them in sm! 
bodies in private ships, surrounding them with all the protection 
and taking every precaution for their wellbeing that was practi- 
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cable. At the date of their Report they had despatched three 
ies, “comprising 197 females,” on this plan. They had 
received a report of the arrival of the first of these rahe 
in New South Wales. There was no death and hardly 
any sickness on the voyage, and the emigrants on their 
grrival obtained “immediate and satisfactory engagements ”— 
it is not stated of what kind. We wish that the ladies 
who are so busy with Woman’s Rights and the Contagious 
i Act would devote a little of their time and energy to 
arranging for the supply to New South Wales of as many “eligible 
female emigrants” as that colony is willing to receive. It is 
evident that the more women are sent out of this country the 
higher will be the value which men will place upon those who 
remain; but that isa simple and practical view of the subject 
which these high-flying philosophers may be expected to 
disdain 


It does not a in way that our Government can do any- 
thing to divert the stream of emigration from the United States to 
our own colonies; but it is possib e that the exertions of individuals 
and Societies can do much. There was a considerable increase in the 
number of emigrants to Canada in 1870 as compared with the pre- 
vious year, and much of it is attributed by the Commissioners to 
the benevolent exertions of.associations which have undertaken to 
assist the emigration of deserving persons of the labouring class. 
These associations are worthy of general support, and they can be 
assisted by the diffusion of knowledge as to the condition of the 
colonies, and the rhanner of reaching them, almost as effectually 
as by subscribing money. Information for intending emigrants to 
the United States is fully and regularly provided; and, we 
Delieve, that a Guide to the diamond-fields of South Africa is 
periodically published by Messrs. Silver and Co., the well-known 
outfitters. The same thing ought to be done as regards all 
the colonies; and perhaps, if people in the middle class in Eng- 
land could resolve to bring 7 their children in the expecta- 
tin of having to struggle for existence in a colony, both 
England and the colonies would in the next half-century 
be thereby profited. It is not perhaps going too far to say that 
in England at present there is rather a superabundance of a false 
kind of gentility, and even in some of the colonies we believe that 
the same useless article is not uncommon. People expect, in some 
way, to live upon one another, and they do not recognize the 
truth that the wealth of a community can only be the aggregate 
of the productions of individual industry. If you bring up 
children, whether girls or boys, to work, and send them to a 
country which has a fair soil and climate, they are not likely to 
starve, and they may —— to share in the prosperity of a grow- 
ing colony. It is to be feared, however, that the growth of some 
of the colonies depends rather on loans obtained from England 
than on the on and frugality of the colonists. Such prosperity 
is transitory and delusive. 

It may be useful to remember that migration of labourers is 
possible within the United Kingdom, and also that waste lands 
capable of cultivation may be found in England. But it is 
probably easier to induce an artisan or labourer to cross the 
ocean than to travel over two hundred miles of land. Even the 
most ignorant and sluggish nature can be moved by a de- 
scription of a “new and happy land” beyond the Western 
waves, nor is it desirable that the wandering propensity 
should become extinct in the modern race of Englishmen. 
But without any jealousy of the United States, it may be 
declared to be undesirable that the whole of the New World 
should be constructed after one fashion; and therefore we think 
that individuals and societies should do their utmost to promote 
emigration to the English colonies, It Lc goa from the Report 
to which we have referred that a great deal may be done in this 
direction without calling upon Government to undertake work 
which does not properly belong to it. 


THE WOMAN’S DRESS ASSOCIATION. 
is curious to watch the constantly recurring efforts made by 
certain women to check the follies and extravagances of fashion. 
Their action is not always wise, and sometimes their inventions 
are as objectionable as the monstrosities they would displace; but 
they are so far to be respected as showing that they have an uneasy 
sense of the absurdities to which they are subjected by milliners 
and dressmakers, and that they would, if they could, reform an 
abuse which stands in very —_ need of reformation. Bloomer- 
ism was the most famous of the modern innovations on the side 
of simplicity and usefulness; but Bloomerism was condemned 
beforehand “because of its unnec ugliness, It wilfully 
violated the whole ethics of costume; it set women in a kind of 
travestied antagonism to men, the ladies’ coats and pants being 
only the outward and visible signs of the inward unnatural rivalry 
that animated the fair reformers; it made the exercise of woman's 
natural religion, beauty, i and it ended in collapse, as 
it was sure todo. Since then we have had no organized resist- 
ance to the follies of fashion until now, when a new guild, 
The Woman’s Dress Association,” has started into life, with 
—_ result remains to be — Individual women have protested 
eir Own persons against the monstrous chignons and high- 
heeled boots, the overloaded ornamentation of ev article of 
attire, the preposterously long skirts of the house, and the no less 
Preposterously scanty pillow-cases of the streets, in which it has 
Pleased fashion to clothe the female world of late. But a modest 


head here and a rational petticoat there cannot do much to check 
a great national outbreak of hairy pumpkins on the cranium and 
of peacock trains about the feet; and all that the protesters get 
by their dissent is undisguised scorn for their dowdyism in 
fashionable caricatures, and either commendation or disdain from 
the public at large, according as their ae is made in good 
taste and simple grace, or meagrely, baldly, without beauty in 
detail or harmony in its central idea. For dress, like every other 
expression of art, can never be right unless it has a good central 
idea on which it is constructed. 

To judge by the published declarations of the “ Women’s Dress 
Association,” nothing like a sweeping or radical reform in fashions 
is contemplated by its promoters. So far as we can see, the 
real aim of the Association is to o extravagance in the 
cost of dress, and exaggeration of forms, while leaving the 
general direction of fashion untouched. But the rules are vague, 
and their interpretation is necessarily elastic. “To dress mode- 
rately, neatly, and becomingly; the dress to be consistent 
with the occupation and position in life,” reads well; but how 
about the application? May a servant wear artificial flowers— 
that crux of the severer kind of mistress? and if not, why 
not? ‘Because they are not consistent with her occupation 
and position” is no answer. The poorest peasant girl of Genoa 
and the Riviera wears her pomegranate blossom or her spray 
of jessamine just peeping out from the folds of her white veil ; 
and why may not our unmoneyed classes wear that which is the 

ized British substitute for nature—a few fragments of 
cambric, cut, painted, end wired to look as much like the real 
thing as — P It saves expense, too, in the end, they will tell 
you; and, sumptuary laws being abolished, it may be thought hard 
that a woman, because she is poor, should be cut off from such a 
simple and universal taste as the use of flowers for personal decora- 
tion. But if they object to an artificial rose in her bonnet as un- 
becoming in a servant, our ladies would object a great deal more 
were they to meet Mary Jane decked out in natural flowers, 
though they may have been charmed with the fashion in Italy, 
and envied the Genoese women their style. So that, taking this 
flower question as an example, it would almost seem that the code 
of unbecomingness to station is founded on jealousy rather than on 
critical judgment, and means, broadly stated, that ladies do not 
like their maids to be too pretty. 

Another rule of this Association which the fair members under- 
take to obey is, “ To avoid all waste of time in frequent changes 
or alterations of dress, and not to allow dress or dressing in any 
respect to infringe upon other and higher duties.” By the by, the 
Association might improve its English, How many changes of 
dress in the day would be considered allowable under this rule? 
May a lady dress for dinner only? or may she go through her five 
changes, as she does now if she rides on horseback and toa 
ball the same day? May she wear a morning gown of a com- 
fortable kind, such as she cannot pay visits in of an afternoon ? 
Then, must she dine in the same dress in which she has been 
paying her visits? If her hair is tumbled, must she rearrange 
it without taking off her gown? Andif she goes to a ball late 
in the a must she go in her dinner dress, or dine in her 
ball dress? These are momentous questions needing deep and 
patient study, and the Woman’s Dress Association does not give 
the answer to them. Perhaps, as we have now indicated the want, 
it will apply its collective mind to the solution of the difficulty, 
and lay down a strict rule as to the number of times its members 
may change their dress during the day, and also tell us of what 
patterns and materials ball dresses and dinner dresses for 
out-of-doors and dresses for indoors, are to be, and how they are 
to be made transferable. “To avoid all exaggerations (especially 
in head-dresses)” is a prohibition which we cordially go along 
with. It would really be a boon to see the English feminine 
head once more in its natural condition, and not as a monstrous 
brown pumpkin. It is not pleasant to remember that nearly 
every woman one meets carries a living lie on her shoulders; 
that shape and size always, material almost always, and 
colour very generally, are alike false; and that in propor- 
tion to the wretchedness and poverty of the truth are the 
assumed magnificence and wealth of the pretence, the biggest 
“heads” betokening the smallest brains, and the most luxuriant 
chevelure being a certain sign of barber's tresses bought at so 
much the ounce. We cannot think that the systematic practice 
of deception, even in a matter so apparently trivial as the 
fashion of hair-dressing, can be without its ill effects on the 
national character. Pretence and deception are pretence and 
deception, look at them how one will; and as everything comes 
by small and slow degrees, the habit of prectionl. lying begun 
in a chignon may end in ae far worse, by the mere force 
of use and natural progression. Further, no member of the new 
Association is to wear any “unsightly articles of dress which 
interfere with the natural , or anything which might 
attract improper attention.” Here again we have one of those 
elastic utterances which may mean anything, and can be dissolved 
away to nothing. What is meant by not interfering with the 
natural figure ? Following the lines too closely, we should come 
at last to the style adopted by those two famous belles who got 
themselves well damped before they went to a ball, so that 
their scanty garments should cling to their limbs as tightly 
as possible, and show their shapes to the greatest advantage ; 
which is scarcely what the Association would endorse. T 
was in the days when close, narrow, clinging dresses, and short 
waists under the arms were the mode; and a woman had to be 
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careful of her movements and take heed that she was graceful and 
well posed at all times, no friendly crinoline or flowing folds 
hiding her awkwardness and substituting drapery for personality. 
“ Attracting improper attention” is evidently a blow aimed at 
those unduly low dresses which let the daylight through; and 
we suppose also at the famous “ shoulder strap,” which does not 
leave much to the imagination. But this, like all the rest, is too 
vague and elastic; for there are prudes in the world to whom 
everything is improper. We once knew a clergyman who 
objected to his wife's wearing a large cameo brooch in the 
front of her dress, on the rather gross plea that it attracted 
men’s eyes to a part of her person which he desired they 
should ignore. There are people to whose prurient imagination 
iagearet thoughts are suggested by quite innocent and allowable 


ions. 


To say the truth, glad as we should be to see the question 
of women’s dress rationally handled, we do not expeet much from 
the new movement. The general education af the public taste, 
reacting on that of the purveyors aud the arbiters ‘cf fashion, 
is the only thing that can do good. If women of good social 
position would take up the matter, and set a fashion that 
should be at once lovely to the eye and suitable to our climate 
and manners, the thing would be done. But as long as they 
submit to be mere dolls draped by their dress-makers and 
stuck about with bows and feathers and flowers by their 
milliners, blocks bewigged and befrizzed by the hair-dresser, 
clothes-horses meandering im stripes or breaking out in spots 
as the manufacturers may determine, they will never be 
well dressed. Fashion has become now a matter of trade; it is 
no longer a question of taste; and until the two can be united, 
we shall have to endure the many eyesores which now afilict us. 
It cannot be said that we have no beautiful models to fall back upon. 
There is no earthly reason why such modifications of the old 
Greek costume as would render it practicable in our modern lite 
should not be adopted. We have yoke 3 ~~ beyond it in its 
exquisite grace and grave simplicity ; and yet classic dra did 
women did more manual domestic labour than our modern ladies 
dream of; and antique costumes clothed as active limbs as are to 
be found under crinolines and panniers. At all events modifica- 
tions are possible, as we see every now and then among our more 
artistically draped women. Medizeval fashions, too, give some 
very lovely forms, if perpetually disturbed by quaintnesses and 
uglinesses. The simple draperies of surcote and mantle were at 
least true in line and beautiful in flow, though too long and 
cumbrous for modern use; but whenever a good form was found 
it was sure to be overlaid by some adjunct which gradually 
ebanged its character till it became another thing altogether; or 
the effect of one article of attire was ruined by the extravagance 
of another, till absurdity culminated in the double horns, the knotted 
sleeves, the hard-pointed stomachers that seemed to cut the body 
in two, the unsightly farthingales and monstrous ruffs, with which 
women disguised the beauty of their drapery and rendered 
themselves hideous. But, in spite of all their eccentricities and 
aberrations, there are fine models of dress in olen times; and 
the worst of them are scarcely more absurd than the worst of our 
own fashions. The very “horns” themselves are but a shade 
more absurd than the modern head of false hair, with the odd 
little hat or bonnet perched on the top of a fuzzy haycock: and 
medieval mantles did not trail in the dust with more grace or less 
cleanliness than do our ladies’ modern trains. The short walling 
skirt is about the only thing of which we can boast; and this, 
according to our sagacious contemporary the Queen, is getting 
longer, so as to trail an inch or so on the ground. Thus here again, 
as so often before, women have proved themselves utterly foolish 
in the matter of fashion, and incapable of appreciating @ good or 
useful thing when they have got it. Seriously, it is a pity that 
they blunder so egregious!y in their dress ; but so long as fashion 
reigns art is nowhere, and beauty is a mere matter of chance, lost 
almost as soon as found, abandoned for an ugly caprice, for the 
mere salie of novelty, and on the absurd plea of change being 
good for trade. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. 


\ \ Italy and the noble ings of the early middle age which 
they contain. But we trust: that no one who feels the charm of 


E have been yet vy Bee a long while among the cities of | 


tracing the impress which the history of stirring times has left | 


behind it on brick and marble will deem that we have tamied too 
long in a land of such surpassing interest. One sketch more 
will bring the subject, from the point of view from which we have 
looked at it, toan end. In all our studies of Italian buildings we 
have made the Romanesque architecture of the country our main 
object. We have done so advisedly. No style of architecture has 
higher claims on the attention of the historical inquirer than the 
Romanesque of Italy. Its actual merits as a form of art may, 
of course, like those of all other forms of art, be variously judged 
by various minds and eyes. Yet we can hardly understand, cer- 
tainly we should not envy, the taste which should see other than 
some of man’s noblest works in such piles as the Cathedral of 
Pisa and the Council-House of Padua. But, leaving alone 
questions of taste, the Romanesque of Italy, loolied at in its 
historical must rank among the highest and purest forms 
of the art which the world has seen, The style is thoroughly 


national in its origin ; it is thoroughly consistent in point of egn. 
struction. The style of classical Rome was, after all, an awkwagj 
attempt to combine a system of construction of genuine Italiga 
birth with a system of decoration which was simply borrowed 
from Greece. Tt has been said over and over again, but it cannot 
be too often said, that the true architecture of ancient Italy 

an architecture of the pier and arch, while the architecture gf 
ancient Greece was an architecture of the column and en 

The style of classical Rome was an attempt to blend the two, an 
attempt to give toa building raised according to the Italian system 
of construction a superficial likeness to a building raised accordj 
to the Greek system of construction. The pier and its arch, 
real construction which ought to be boldly brought forward and gp. 
namented, is thrust, as it were, into the background, and ornament 
is sought in the Greek features, which are thrust in without 
constructive purpose. The most truly satisfactory buildings of 
the classical Roman time are those which are the least enri 
those where the Greek features are quite secondary or are absent 
altogether—the amphitheatres, bridges, and aqueducts. But 
style which allows of more enrichment than is fitting for build. 
ings of this class is needed for buildings of other classes, for 
temples, palaces, or senate-houses. Now classical Rome never 


worked out for itself a thoroughly consistent style, a style ip . 


which the round arch, the real constructive feature, should re. 
ceive its proper place as such, and should stand boldly out as 
the life and soul of the building, the centre of an ap 
priate and consistent style of ornament. This great protien 
was first solved by the Italian Romanesque. ‘the Northem 
tomanesque, in Germany above all, was largely influenced 
the more massive and unadorned Roman works. Such an ip 
terior as that of the church of Mainz has really more in com- 
mon with an amphitheatre or an aqueduct than it has with a 
basilica. The Italian architects, on the other hand, could not 
bring themselves to give up features of such exquisite grace as the 
columns which Rome had borrowed from Greece. They worked 
out a style in which the Italian arch and the Grecian colum 
should each have its place, a style in which they should not 
simply stand unconnectedly side by side, but should be fused 
together into one harmonious whole. They found a use for the 
column, in which it played as honest and consistent a part as it 
had played in its native land of Greece. There the column had, 
rightly and naturally, supported the entablature; now that the 
construction of the entablature was exchanged for the construction 
of the arch, the column was, no less rightly and naturally, set to 
support the arch. Our first certain example of this great change 
—a change which was the groundwork of every later development 
of Romanesque and Gothic art—is indeed to be found beyond the 
bounds of Italy, on the other side of the Hadriatic. The palace 
of Diocletian at Spalato forms, as we have already hinted 
more than once, one of the great landmarks in the history of 
architecture. It is not of the slightest consequence that Spalato 
is not geographically in Italy. It would have been of as little 
consequence if the change, instead of being made by Diocletian at 
Spilato, had been made by Constantius at York. The arts of 
Tome were common to at least the whole Western half of the 
Empire, and Italy was the part of the Empire in which this great 
change took the firmest root and bore the richest crops. We 
have seen an intermediate stage of Ravenna, where the architect 
still did not venture to make his arches spring direct from his 
columns without the interposition of a last lingering trace of the 
entablature. But the general effect is really but little modified, 
even at Ravenna, and the arrangement of Spalato comes out again 
in its purity at Lucca, and reaches its fullest development in the 
crowning glories of Pisa. A pure and consistent round-arched 
style was now in being; a style which really united the grace of 
the Greek column with the constructive advantages of the Roman 
pier and arch, and which gradually worked out for itself a 
and consistent form of decoration. The style as we see it at Pisa 
and in the better examples at Lucca answers every reasonable 
requirement for an architectural style. It is consistent and har- 
monious, capable of the highest degree either of majesty or of 
grace. And it isa truly national style, a genuine product of the 
Italian mind. It is the unborrowed growth of the soil, suggested 
by the circumstances, and auswering the needs, of the landia 
which it arose. 

We will not attempt any invidious comparison between the 
Northern and the Southern forms of Romanesque. It is enough 
that one is Northern and the other is Southern. ‘The forms of Dur- 
ham would be out of place on the banks ef the Arno, and the 
forms of Pisa would be out of place in the peninsula which over- 
hangs the Wear. What we now wish to dwell upon is the fate 
of the two styles respectively, the nature of the later forms of art 
to which they severaily gave way. To the architects of Northem 
Europe a more excellent way was shown, and the Romanesque of 
Speyer and Caen and Norwich vanished before a style yet nobler 
than itself. Pilgrims and warziors returning from the Holy Land 
brought with them a new architectural form, a system of con- 
struction worthy to rank side by side with the entablature af 
Greece and the round arch of Italy. The Mahometan architects had 
long used the pointed arch, not only as an accidental or inciden- 
tal shape, but as a prominent feature of their buildings. But they 
had used it without knowing its full capacities; in their w 
remained lifelese, never gathering round itself an appropriate and 
consistent system of ornament. Im Sicily the Norman Kings still 
reared their churches and palaces in the same style as their 
metan predecessors, Buildings, both basilican and domical, arose, 
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still columnar arcades. In more Northern lands the pointed arch was 
frst placed on the more massive piers of the German or Norman 
Romanesque, and was eed as 8 purely constructive feature 
in the main arches of the building. Gradually the new construc- 
tive feature, as by a kind of attraction, ered round itself a 
whole system of appropriate ornament. e smaller decorative 
gches followed the shape of the main constructive features. A 


0! and other enrichments, appropriate to the 
new construction, but which would have been incongruous with 
the old, was developed step by step, and the mere grouping of 
fngle-light windows side by side grew into the great 
jnvention of tracery. As for the place ornation to which the new 
syle is due it is idle to enter into controversies. In Germany, in 
Franee, and in England, Gothic architecture is equally at home; 
in all alike it is woe! native; in all it speaks essentially 
the same language, though that language branches off into various 
dialects in every kingdom, almost in every province. It is idle to 
ask which of the three great nations was in advance of the other 
two; each national variety of the style has its own distinguishing 

istics, and it is a mere matter of taste which is to be pre- 
ferred to another. Amiens and Salisbury have been compared 
in, and the same answer must 
always be given, that the French church shows the more speedy 
and perfect development in some points, as in the windows, while 
the English has a no less undoubted advantage in other 
points, as in the sections and mouldings of the pier-arcades. The 
artistic creation of the middle ages belongs in short to no 
icular nation; it is the common property of all Western 
Bhristendom North of the Alps. 

Let us now once more cross to the lands South of the mountains, 
and we shall there find the case exactly opposite. The true Gothic of 
the North is not there to be found. ‘Phere are doubtless in Italy 
aowds of buildings with pointed arches, but to produce a Gothic 
building something more is needed than simply to give the arch a 
pointed form. The building is not true Gothic unless the pointed 
arch is accompanied by an cagpepeinte system of decoration—by 
those appropriate forms of moulding, of capitals, of windows, which 
the instinct of the Northern architects gradually worked out as the 
fitting enrichment of the constructive form which they had learned 
from the Saracen. No buildings are historically more interesting 
than those in which the pointed arch appears without having as 
yet won for itself this appropriate system of decoration. Such 
ae alike the original Saracenic buildings, the Saracenic churches 
ofSicily, and the various transitional buildings of Northern lands, the 
various forms intermediate between Romanesque and Gothic, the 
various strivings, as yet not wholly successful, after the full develop- 
ment of the new principle. But their historic interest is so high 
mainly because they are artistically imperfect, because they show 
us the various steps by which men felt their way after a new 

le, the way in which old ideas fell off one by one as the new 

found freer play. The more inconsistent such transitional 
examples are, the more clearly they set before us the mixture 
af two discordant principles, the more do they teach us of the way 
in which styles of architecture were developed, and the higher is 
their interest as stages in the history of art. But their value of 
this kind depends wholly on their being genuine and natural 
stages of a healthy erie guns oy after something more 
ed, but to which every fresh 


: mosque, conquered and baptized by King Roger, its historic 
interest would be of 


éln, we see in 


ird, and to cast off its bat-like nature; we could 
be well pleased either to develop its details into the forms of 
the perfect Gothic, or to turn back its constructive features into 
the forms of the perfect Roman . Take a normal Italian 
i of those huge piles which, in 

gan to bui 

found themselves unable 
, but, broad and i 


earlier or the later form of Northern 
see in its fulness the pier-arch, tri- 
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forium, clerestory, and vault, all the members closely fitted into 
one another, and all seeming to rise upwards by one common 
effort.. The genuine Gothic in its highest developments hardly 
tolerates the existence of a mere wall; tracery, panelling, string- 
courses, ype Hage so completely cover the whole as to leave 
hardly such a thing as a plain surface. In the Htalian pointed 
le the wall is as inent as it is in Rom ue. In short, 
that really constitutes the life and character of the true Gothic 
is lacking im the Italian imitation of it, There ave Italian 
buildings ene arches which have, in the interior at least, 
a grand and striking effect. But cannot endure the test of 
the same minute study as the great churches of the North. Milan, 
largely the work of German architects, comes nearer to a Northern 
church than any other, and no one will deny that its in- 
ternal effect is magnificent in the extreme. But Milan itself will 
ick to pieces any 
Northern — o doubt the best Northern buildings have 
their faults, but they ave incidental and individual faults, which do 
not affect the purity of the style. At Milan, magnificent as it is, 
the style itself is not the Gothic. So again, among the 
pointed work of It&ly there is to be found a rich store of detail of 
isite beauty ; more y among the palaces of Verona and 
Venice than in the churches. But it is ahmost always detail 
which would show to far greater advantage in a Romanesque than 
in a Gothic building. 
The explanation of course is that the true Gothic style was im- 
[pee in Italy. It did not suit the needs of the climate, neither 
id it express the historical feelings of the people. The native and 
natural style of Italy was its own glorious Ror ue, No event 
in the history of art is more to be regretted than that the Italians 
ever took to copying pointed forms at all. The style which they 
copied they could not reproduce in its perfection, and they threw 
aside the bs preg of working out still nobler developments of 
the national style than even Pisa and Lucca had produced. 
To an imitative Gothic succeeded an imitative classical style, 
whose chief element of true life came from the fact that 
Romanesque, after all, was not quite dead. It lived on, as we 
have already seen, in the towers through the whole medieval 
period, and its forms were far from being without influence on the 
earlier and better work of the Renaissance. But in the end the 
living development from the principles of Roman architecture 
gave way to the dead imitation of its details. The two sides of 
the great Piazza at Venice show the difference. The northern side, 
Renaissance in date, might almost be called Romanesque in 
feeling. From that turn to the southern side; it is the change 
from a living offspring to a dead copy. : 
What is the moral for ourselves? The of Italy for Italy, 
the style of England for England. The revived Italian, the style: 
of ts, Popes, and Jesuits, is as utterly unnatural, as utterly 
out of place, on the soil of England as the helpless attempts to 
re ice the Northern Gothic were on the soil of Teal . The purest 
forms of Ely and Lincoln would be out of place in Tuscany; the 
seg forms of Pisa and Lucca would be out of place in England. 
ut if the living reality would be inappropriate anywhere but in 
its own land, w $ shall we any to ith it ? 


REVIEWS. 


THE WORKS OF HOOKHAM FRERE.* 


Pag most important of Mr. Hookham Frere’s works are his 
brilliant versions of some of the plays of Aristophanes; and 
both his principles of translation his practical illustrations 
of his theories deserve separate notice. The biographical Memoir 
which occupies a of the first volume records the compara- 
tively uneventful life of one of the most accomplished men of the 
world, and one of the most finished and scholars of a 
former generation. In a letter which has y been more than 
once quoted, Mr. Frere relates how Canning, in his mature life, 
learned from him for the,first time that oe we grow into frogs, 
Many statesmen of the present day are cap of explaining how 
themselves and their equals have been developed from jelly-fish. 
or from yet more primitive protoplasms. One of their number, 
who has proved with scientific cogency that the wings of birds are 
adapted to the purpose of flying, could have satisfied Canning that 
the tails of tadpoles are inevitably destined to bifurcate in due season. 
In both instances liberal studies of widely different kinds have served 
verses, e investigation o physio are 
almost equally well calculated to make the intellectual wee 
strong and supple. For any other object it may be conceded that | 
natural science aud classical learning are in ordmary cases equally 
useless, The advocates of the older form of education which is 
now becoming unpopular still contend that the liberal arts are 
more effective than the study of nature in promoting refinement 
of taste and manners ; and if they seek for evidence of the sound- 
ness of their judgment, they can find no more favourable examplo 
of ——- polish. than of Mr. Frere. He had the good 
to live at ¢. time when his gifts and acquirements, and the 
station which he inherited, readily bg pst ers to distinction. 
The early success of Fox and Pitt given youth an 
* The Works of John Hookham Frere, in Verse and Prose. Now first 
collected ; with a Prefatory Memoir by his Nephews, W. E. and Sir Bartle 
London: Pickering. 1871. 
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. attempt brings us nearer. They are essentially struggles after 
| something which has not yet been seen, not imperfect copies of 
ain something which has been seen. Now what place shall we po 
the assign to the pointed architecture of Italy? Amening the 
ned Northern Gothic, with its deep-cut mouldings, its elaborate 
> of tracery, with the principle of vertical extension carried out alike 
1an in the main lines of the building and in its minutest details, to be 
ure the ideal of a style which has the pointed arch for its main con- 
‘isa structive feature, it is not too pa to say that in Italy such a 
ble style is unknown. Particular buildings, particular cities, come : 
ar- hearer to it than others, but it would be impossible to find an 
of Italian building in which the principles of the style are so 
the completely and consistently carried out as they are in the best 
ted churches of England, France, and Germany. Here and there 
| in we find a chanel in which the arches are pointed, but in which 
the whole is Were such a church a 
itis a building of the thirteenth or fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
a building later than Salisbury and Amiens and 
it, Rot a striving after something more perfect, but a falling back 
upon something less perfect. We feel inclined to bid it be 
| 
ey muss the Gothic idea of Vertical exten- 
e pillars there is no bold clustering, in the 
are no deep-cut mouldings, the windows are few : 
ies of either the 
Nowhere do we 
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pom y in general estimation which has since entirely dis- 
appeared. Grenville, Ryder, and Addington were advanced to 
high office because they were contemporaries of Pitt; and 
before Canning had left Oxford both the rival parties were 
already calculating on his future alliance. The eldest son 
of a country gentleman of good family, Mr. Frere, on leaving 
—— where he had uae a Fellow of Caius College, 
entered Parliament at the age of twenty-seven as member 
for a nomination borough, and immediately became Under- 
Secretary of the Foreign Office under Lord Grenville. An Eton 
intimacy with Canning probably accounted for his introduction 
into office, and he Samed a strong personal and political attach- 
ment to Pitt. In 1797, a year after his entrance into the House 
of Commons, he became a principal contributor to the Anti-Jacobin. 
The best parts of the celebrated collection, including the “ Pro 
of Man,” the “ Loves of the Triangles,” the “ Inscription for Mrs. 
Brownrigg’s Cell,” the “ Elegy on the [imaginary] Death of 
Jean Bon St. André,” and the “ Rovers,” were jointly composed 
by Canning, Ellis, and Frere. The speeches at the meeting of the 
riends of Freedom, including an excellent caricature of Erskine’s 
style, were written by Frere. Even at this di&tance of time it is 
evident that the great advocate’s autobiographica] fragments are 
faithfully copied from the original :— 

He had been a soldier and a sailor, and had a son at Winchester school ; 
he had been called by special retainers during the summer into many 
different and distant parts of the country, travelling chiefly in postchaises. 
He felt himself called upon to declare that his poor faculties were at the 
service of the country, of the free and enlightened part of it at least. He 
stood here asa man. He stood in the eye, indeed in the hand, of God, to 
whom (in the presence of the company and the waiters) he solemnly ap- 
pealed. He was of noble, perhaps of royal, blood; he had a house at 
Hampstead ; was convinced of the necessity of a thorough and radical 
reform ; his phlets had gone through thirty editions, skipping alter- 
nately the odd and even numbers; he loved the Constitution, to which he 
would cling and grapple ; and he was clothed with the infirmities of man’s 
nature. 


Parody and even satire are not the highest achievements of the 
human intellect; but the little knot of young men who wrote the 
arts of the Anti-Jacobin which after seventy years are not yet 
orgotten possessed no common ability. tween Frere and 
Canning a remarkable similarity of tastes and accomplishments 
cemented a warm and lifelong 4 They were both 
faithful followers of Pitt, not only in his later task of opposing 
revolution and democracy, but in his antagonism to religious 
bigotry and to economic restriction. In his later years Mr. Frere 
often complained that the Whigs had appropriated to themselves 
many doctrines which had long before been professed by his own 
early leaders and associates; and he stated trom personal know- 
ledge that Pitt regarded Catholic Emancipation as more important 
than the Irish Union. Of three epitaphs which he wrote on 
Canning, it may be worth while to quote the tersest and the 
best. With the personal distrust which accounted for the hostility 
of oe chief opponents his nearest friend could have no 
8 
a I was destroyed by Wellington and Grey. 

They both succeeded. Each has had his day. 

Both tried to govern ; each in his own way ; 

And both repent of it—as well they may. 


#t appears from a statement made by Mr. Frere, many years after 
the event, that when Addington became Prime Minister, Pitt in 
vain urged Canning to remain in office, He wished on his return 
to find Canning in office, where he might have retained him 
(without difficulty from his aristocratic supporters), but Canning 
would not let him. 

In 1800 Frere was sent as Envoy Extraordinary to Lisbon, and 
two years afterwards he was transferred to Madrid. After the 
rupture of the Peace of Amiens he remonstrated with Godoy, 
better known as Prince of the Peace, in language so strong 
that Pitt’s Government, anxious if possible to preserve the 
neutrality of Spain, thought it prudent to recall him. His ser- 
vices were rewarded by promotion to the Privy Council, and by a 
pension for life conferred on him, after the pleasant fashion of 
those days, at the age of thirty-five. Three months after his 
return Spai Pn war in consequence of the ill-advised 
attack of the English squadron on the treasure-ships and their 
convoy. During his residence in Madrid Frere had mastered 
the language, and he had also formed friendships with 
some of the principal ms in the capital. Lord Malmesbury 
has recorded an opinion which Frere expressed soon after his 
return, that a revolution against the degraded Court and the 
French supremacy was impending. When the Spanish nation 
rose against Napoleon’s usurpation in 1808, Frere was natu- 
rally selected as the English Envoy accredited to the 
Central Junta. He had previously, by a curious accident, 
been enabled to supply a cudetie to the agent who was 
employed to communicate with the Marquis Romana, then com- 
mander of the Spanish (contingent with the French —_ in 
Denmark. Mr. Robertson, a Catholic priest who undertook to 
carry the message, was instructed, in the absence of any written 
document, to repeat to Romana an emendation of a in the 
Gests of the Cid which Frere had suggested in conversation some 
years before. Romana at once determined to effect his escape 
with his whole force; and, as is well known, the English fleet 
conveyed 9,000 Spaniards and their commander in safety to their 
native country. No English representative could have been more 
agreeable to the leaders of the insurgents; but the mission was 
clouded by the great disaster of Corunna. When Napoleon was 


marching on Madrid, Frere urged Sir John Moore to advance into 
the heart of Spain ; and in any case to retreat by way of Galicia ty 
the coast, instead of making his way into Portugal. He even gayg 
great and just offence to Moore by proposing that, rather tha, . 
retreat on Portugal, he should allow a French emigrant officg, 
who brought the latest news from Madrid to be examined beforg 
a Council of War. The subsequent death of Moore and the 
embarkation of his army directed popular irritation against the 
English Minister; and he was soon afterwards superseded by Lord 
Wellesley. He was still more unfortunate in incurring the dig. 
approval and dislike of the great historian of the war, The 

— had been trained to arms under Sir John Moore, and §jp 
William Napier was at all times incapable of justice or considera. 
tion to any one who had come into collision with his own family 
or friends. His bitter and contemptuous invective against Frere 
has determined the judgment of the majority of those who hayg 
studied the history of the time ; but the temperate version of the 
transaction in the present volume deserves the fuller attention 
because Sir Bartle Frere has, although in a different region, had 
experience of public affairs. Sir John Moore entered on the cam. 
paign in the spirit in which Nicias sailed to Syracuse ; and from 
first to last his despondency never intermitted. His offensive moye. 
ment and the choice of his line of retreat were on his own respon- 
sibility determined by the advice of the civilian whose interferencg 
he resented. Frere had at least the qualification of a sanguing 
faith in the possibility of the enterprise which it was his duty to 
further. He from the first reposed a just confidence in Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who a said of himself that he was the first general 
— the revolutionary wars who had not been afraid of the 

rench, 

After his return to England Mr. Frere never re-entered public 
life, though he refused an embassy, and on two occasions a peerage, 
During his absence Canning had, in consequence of his quarre} 
with Lord Castlereagh, retired from office; and many years elapsed 
before he resumed a leading position. About the same time Mr, 
Frere succeeded, on the death of his father, to the family estates at 
Roydon, in Norfolk, and for some years he divided his time between 
the occupations of a country gentleman and the enjoyment of general 
society in London. In 1816 he married the Dowager Countess 
of Erroll, and her delicate health afterwards casually determined 
the course of his future life. In 1821 he settled in Malta for the 
sake of the climate ; and angen, a Erroll died in 1831, he 
never returned permanently to England. Sir Bartle Frere, after 
visiting him on his way to India in 1834, was satisfied that he 
judged wisely in preferring “ a life of singular dignity and ease” in 
Malta to a residence in a country which had become strange, among 
the fragments ofa society which had been dispersed and thinned by 
time. The loss of Canning alone would have for him deprived 
England of much of its former attraction. “If it had happened 
twenty years earlier,” he said with a pardonable exaggeration, 
“T believe it would have killed me.” Grief seldom kills, but 
the friendship which is even in imagination so profound 
is one of the rarest of human relations, Among the Maltese 
of all classes, as well as among the English residents and 
visitors, Mr. Frere was universally beloved and admired. His 
courtly bearing, his wit, and his cers were fully appreciated 
by competent judges ; and his thoughtful liberality endeared him 
to the poorer classes of the community. With his friends, and 
especially with his brothers, who were all remarkable for ability 
and cultivation, he maintained an affectionate correspondence. 
Although he began at a comparatively early age to speak and 
think of himself as an old man, he lived to be seventy-six, dyi 
in 1846. He was buried not far from the house which he h 
long occupied in the Floriana outworks above the Quarantine 
Harbour. As Mr. Norton, an American critic, happily remarks in 
a passage quoted by Sir Bartle Frere :— 


Mr. Frere was too indolent to push his way in the long procession of 
aspirants to the Temple of Fame, and far too fastidious to like the company 
he would have been forced to meet at the door. . . He-was one of those 
men of whom there are always too few, with ample and self-sufficing power, 
who can do so easily what others find it hard to accomplish that they are 
deprived of the sting of ambition, and are content to enjoy while others are 
compelled to labour. His temperament, his taste, his culture, his position, 
united to make him the type of the man of literary genius, as distinguished 
from the professional author. 


He was may admired by Scott, by B 
Brougham ; and Coleridge, whom he had sought out ina 
here far removed from his own, left in his will a tribute to Mr. 
Toons as the most perfect man and gentleman he had ever knows. 
His chief literary performance, with the exception of his Aris- 
tophanic translations, was the poem of the Monks and the Giants, 
which first introduced into England the octosyllabic stanza, and 
the semi-serious style of Pulci and Berni. The versification is 
easy, but occasionally flat and prosaic, and the story is barely 
interesting enough to sustain to the end the attention of @ 
careless reader. » Frere was amused by the disappointment of 
Mackintosh when he failed, after p= 4 study, to discover the 
non-existent political meaning of the light and fluent story; but 
he rightly judged that it was not worth while to follow further & 
vein of nonsense which had nothing serious beneath it, ‘The most 
important result of Mr. Frere’s experiment was the ado — 
Byron of the same style and metre. Few competent judges 
e with Coleridge that the versification of Beppo was less 
skilful than that of the Monks and the Giants. That both 
Beppo and Don Juan were liable to moral objections, and that :2- 
Don Juan there was sometimes an approximation to doggtely 
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t be disputed; but Byron showed a sounder poetical 
than bis when he weighted and 
the slight fabric of narrative verse with satirical 
humour, Both the giants and the monks are too shadowy to 
h at, while Don Juan’s adventures, though the personages of 
the story are thin and unreal, are as amusing as they are, in many 
instances, on ag The fragment of the Whistlecraft Poems has 
nevertheless & efinite literary value. The republication of Mr. 
Frere’s writings, and the interesting account of his life, will pre- 
grve the memory of a genius which was inadequately represented 
by its visible products, 


CALENDAR OF THE CAREW MANUSCRIPTS.* 


E have from time to time t taken occasion to notice the 
valuable volumes which Mr. Brewer and Mr. Bullen have 
been now for some years agi in editing from the Carew 
Manuscripts at Lambeth. e volume now before us is of a 
somewhat exceptional character. It does not continue the notices 
of the History of Ireland, which left off at the end of the last 
yolume, published more than a vear ago, with the death of 
Elizabeth in 1603. We observe from their advertisement that 
the editors intend resuming the chronological order in their sixth 
yolume. Meanwhile they have interru their work by issu- 
ing a fifth volume of an entirely distinct class. The latter 
half of it consists of epitomes of documents found among the 
Carew Manuscripts, much in the usual style. The earlier 
ion is divided into two parts, each of which is a complete 
whole in itself. One of these is entitled the “ Book of Howth,” 
and the other the “Conquest of Ireland.” Both of them have 
been, we think, judiciously printed at full length, and in the 
latter the original orthography, as Mr. Brewer calls it, has been 
preserved ; the ay alterations made consisting in an improved 
method of placing the stops and the use(of capital letters, according 
to modern fashion. It is, no doubt, what Mr. Brewer calls it, 
an interesting and curious specimen of English as spoken in the 
Pale; but readers, with all the advantages of the new style of 
punctuation, will, before they have read many pages, demur to the 
villanous spelling being classed under the designation of ortho- 
hy. However, we have first to speak of the ‘‘ Book of Howth.” 
Probably scarcely any of our readers will know what the title 
means. Neither has Mr. Brewer been able to throw much light 
the time of its compilation, or on the author of the 
Chronicle. Itis asmall folio in vellum, written in different hands, 
all of the sixteenth century, and was pater formerly preserved 
among the archives of Dublin Castle, and therefore, we should 
suppose, ought still to be there. It is useless to conjecture how 
it fell into Carew’s hands, or what right the Lambeth Library 
has to its possession. Possession is said to be nine-tenths of the 
law, and assuredly in this particular instance it is not likely to 
be disturbed. As tothe authorship, there are only two pieces of 
internal evidence which bear upon that point. On the last leaf 
appear the words “Crystofer Howthe hys Bouke,” which of 
course means possession, not authorship. And the preceding leaf 
ends with the words :— 

There was one Walter Hosse, clerk or chief engrosser of the Queen’s 
=" exchequer, foster father to my brother Richard L. of Howthe, 
lived five score years, and died the 9 of March, 1554. 

Accompanying this is a marginal note in Carew’s hand, stating that 
he lived to the age of 107 years, and giving a reference to folio 
120 of the book. The reference is very obscure, but it appears to 
imply that part at least of the Chronicle was taken from a book of 
Walter Housse’s, who “was servant to William Howthe when 
he slew James Earl of Wormon’s brother and seven of his men at 
the bridge of Kilmainham.” 

_ Whoever was the writer, the compilation is most curious and 
interesting, and we are glad that the editors have departed from the 
usual practice adopted in this series, and have printed the Chronicle 
inextenso. The historical information is of course derived from 
earlier sources, for it goes back beyond the times of St. Patrick. 
Sometimes these sources are pointed out in the book itself, some- 
times they may be detected 1 by those who are conversant with 
x chroniclers; but Mr. Brewer rests the claims of the “ Book 
of Howth” on the traditional anecdotes and personal notices con- 
tained in it; and in illustration of this he quotes in his preface 
some interesting remarks on Surrey, Gray, and Sidney, whilst the 
following little anecdote of Northumberland shows that the wri- 
ter’s observations sometimes extended beyond Irish affairs :— 

The Duke of Northumberland, in Edward the VI.’s days, asked a spirit in 

whether any man should overcome him by violence, and the spirit 
answered that no man should have the upperhand of him. And after, 


n Mary had him taken and put to execution, for she was but a woman. 
Such is the guile of the false spirit. 


After giving a few extracts as a specimen of the volume, the 
editor observes that it would be easy to og | pessoas equally 
expressive of Irish life, feeling, and manners. But before we go 
on to say anything more of the contents of the volume in question, 
We think it quite n to ask of our readers the same in- 
dulgent construction which Mr. Brewer is careful to impress upon 


, Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts preserved in the Archiepiscopal 
Library at Lambeth. Edited by J. 8. ever, M.A., and William ‘Bullen, 
Esq. Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
ajesty’s Treasury, under the ction of the Master of the Rolls. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1871. 
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his readers as being absolutely necessary in 
ing such a curious farrago of facts and 
and improbabilities :— 

It is the strong impress of their nationality which makes these early his- 
tories of Ireland the most amusing, and in some respects the most explicit, 
of any, if the reader will only remember that he is reading Irish history, and 
will not insist upon testing it by the stern rule of rigid and literal accuracy 
bed _ is accustomed to apply to history and its growth on this side the 

ann 


Let us hope that the following story of St. Bride or St. Bridget, 
which immediately follows the life of St. Patrick, may be true. 


It is at least more credible than some of the miraculous legends 


ing and interpret- 
probabilities. 


connected with her name :— 

One fact of her being yet a child made her famous. The King of Leinster 
had given to Dubtachus [her father], in token of affection for his 
good service, a rich sword. Now it befell that the maiden visiting the sick 
neighbours diversely distressed with hunger, her father being a stern man, 
his lady a shrew, she saw none other help to relieve those wretched people 
but to part the jewels of that idle sword among them. This matter was 
heinously taken and came to the King’s ears, who coming shortly after to 
a a in her father’s house, demanded the girl, not yet nine years old, 
how she durst presume to deface the gift of a King. She answered that it 
was bestowed upon a better King than he, “whom (quoth re 4 o—_> 

ourselves an were my power 
should starve.” sind 

The most remarkable thing in the volume is the miscellaneous 
nature of its contents and its entire want of arrangement. From 

om iew years ore 8 ow 
ny! 378 a.D., the ‘Yorty-fourth ear of the reign of the King—i.e. 
Edward III.—after which follow eight leaves which Carew has 
certainly described with good reason as “ a confused collection.” 
We can discover no kind of law pervading this collection. It 
relates to the affairs of different nations. No sort of chronological 
sequence has been observed. The Chronicle runs backwards and 
forwards for more than a thousand years, between the fifth and the. 
fifteenth centuries. In the middle of it occurs a description of the 


siege of Rhodes, which appears to have been mostly taken from | 


Hall’s Chronicle ; then comes “a discourse of the variance between 
the Earls of Kildare and Ormond.” In this discourse occurs a passage 
to which Mr. Brewer has called attention in his preface as throw- 
ing a new light on the character of ong’ § It represents 


the King as laughing with Kildare when the latter made coarse 


jokes against the Bishop of Meath. But the story seems to us to 
oe the skill of the Irishman in coming over the dull, saturnine 
glish King, rather than any of the King’s usual 


vity. 
OS ocrellinie a passage is inserted which has nothing whatever to 
do with the subject of the preceding ph. No explanation 
of these dislocations can be given by the supposition that the 
leaves of the book have been wrongly put together. For instance, 
on the second page of folio 137, after a notice which belongs to 
the year 1579, we have an account of the size of different giants 
and portions of their bodies which have been discovered, and feats 
which they had accomplished, ending with a broken sentence 
which shows that it was not a collection made from various 
authors relating to a particular subj but an extract from 
a single work. The passage ends, “ This much of the giants 
I find written in a credible———,” after which three pages 
are left blank. If all the figures are magnified in proportion 
to those of Goliath, whose height is represented as being nine 
cubits and his breadth four cubits, we shall have no difficulty 
in reducing the account into more credible dimensions. This is 
followed by a fragment of the early history of Ireland, and this 

i by an enumeration of the “Rebellions that hath been in 

land from the time of William the Conqueror.” And here we 
trace a laudable purpose on the part of the writer. After stating 
quite enough to prove his point, he says that he omitted thousands 
of other instances to avoid tediousness, and adds :— 

The occasion of this remembrance is, for that when any of England birth 
come to Ireland, they report and brag that all that therein is are traitors, 
as who would say and affirm that there was nor is any treason ever in 
re 
the comme ef this rehearsal, 
On the back of the same leaf on which this enumeration concludes 
begins an argument in favour of the title of the King of England 
to reign over the whole of Ireland, resting upon the charters and 
confirmations of different Popes, and the submissions which native 
princes had from time to time offered. Whatever meg d be thought 
of the validity of these claims, the writer, whoever he may have 
been, does not strengthen them by the following allegation :— 

That the Irish were subjects to the Crown of Britain before they set foot. 
in Ireland, thus it appeareth. They dwelt. in that side of Spain whereof 
Bayon was the chief Imperial city, and the same in possession and 
obedience to Borgandyne three hundred seventy-five years ere Christ was 
born, as it was to his successors many a day after—namely, to Henry 


the 5, as I find noted in certain precepts of government, dedicated by James 


Yong to James Bottler, Earl of Ormond, then Lieutenant of Ireland, a.p. 
1416, From this coast and city, now Earl of Bascoyne, came the fleet of 
those Iberians who in 60 ships met re on the sea, returning from 
the conquest of Denmark, to whom they yielded oath and service, sued for 
a dwelling-place where, by him [sic], he conducted and planted them in 
Ireland, and became his liege people. 

On the back of the same leaf appear the following three lines, 
which have no connexion with anything that precedes or 
follows :— 

Apparent in Fabian the fifth 

beside Pareysse was covered with pl 


f, 139, A.D. 665, that Saint Denis’ church 
of silver. 
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Br is one set of verses in the “ Book of Howth ” of which we 
l give a i It contains an account of the origin and the 
untimely oa of the Order of Templars, all whose possessions the 
writer says 
were given unto the of Knights of St. John the Baptist, 
they had been convicted of 10 articles of heresy, not fruitful to be a in 
memory A.D. 131%, In Ireland their houses were Clonetarf, Donebrowe, 
Gormanstoune, Kilmaynam-by-Kelles, Palmerstoune, and divers other, &c. 
The account of their rise is as follows :— 
Pope Honorye gave the authority, 
Of hol ‘Chueh being that time head. 
A white habit they bare for chastity ; 
Eugenius after gave them a cross of red ; 
And to defend pilgrims out of dread, 
Gan Sarazins through their high renown ; 
This was chief point of their profession. 
While they lived in wilful arte 
These crossed knights, in mantles clad of white, 
Their names spread in many far country ; 
For in ction was set all their dehght. 
Folk of devotion caught an appetite ; 
Therefore to increase gave them great almes, 
By which they gan increase in great riches. 
By within a few years, 
The number great of their religion 
And the fame of the said Templers 
Gan spread wide in many region. 
With towers, castles, they gave them to delices, 
Appelled in virtue which brought in many vices. 
Towards the end the book becomes more and more hetero- 
geneous in its contents. In a single page we have the following 
entries in the order which we give :— 

There is a place in En called Barame Houth, between Dover and 
Canterbury, whereat H. 6 was received after his coronation at Paris, being 

’3 steeple was set a-! ing in a tem in 
Elizabeth’s time—a1 H. 6, ty 
7 H. 6 the Duke of York fled to Ireland. ~ 
third of H. 2 was seen two suns, and in the moon was seen a red 
cross; and in Italy was seen three suns and three moons, and in the middle 
moon a red cross. 
33 H. 2 appeared at Dunstabull in the air a crucifix, and Christ nailed 


8 R. 1., he caused a resumption of all his former gifts. There was hail 
stones as big as oes which did much harm in England; and spirits was 
seen in the air in likeness of fowls bearing fire in their bills, 4 J. 

5. J. wheat was sold in England for 15s. sterling the quarter. wes 
We scarcely know how, by any amount of extracts, to conv 
to our readers an adequate idea of the singular nature of this 
volume, No class of subject seems to have come amiss to its 
compiler. Unquestionably none but a native Irishman could have 
put together such a funny combination of incidents. How much 
or how little he believed of what he wrote, we will not pretend 
to determine. We may at least say that no one could read the 
volume attentively without increasing his knowledge of Irish 
history, and improving his insight into Irish character. We have 
confined our attention to the “ Book of Howth,” which does not 
occupy much more than a fourth part of the yolume. But the 
history of the ‘Conquest of Ireland,” which is also transcribed 
in full, is well worth reading. And the last half of the work 
contains epitomes in the usual fashion of the contents of some 
volumes of miscellaneous papers collected by Carew. Amongst 
them are some notices of Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. 
Two of these are of great importance. They are only copies, but 
their originals are pean J not in existence, and being State 
Papers of tlie reign of Henry VII., of which so few documents have 
been preserved, they should have been printed at length, instead 
of being given ina mere analysis. The first is Henry’s letter to 
the Mayor and Citizens of Waterford “touching Parkyn War- 
bick.” The other is from the same to the same, and on the same sub- 
ject. In the first, which is dated August 6 [1497], he offers them 
a reward of 1,000 marks if they can take him, and advises them to 
send out ships for the purpose. In the next, which is of Octo- 
ber 17, written from Exeter, the King informs them of the sub- 
mission of Perkin at Taunton, “openly showing his name to be 
Piers Osbeck, and that he was never Englishman born, but born of 
Torney and son to John—some time while he lived comptroller 
of the said Torny.” He adds how he had pardoned the people of 

Devonshire, with the exeeption of the chief stirrers and mi 

who are to abide their correction, Historians say that the King 
refused to see him, but this letter certainly implies that he came 
into the King’s presence at Taunton. 

We may perhaps on a future occasion have more to say on the 
second portion of this volume, which concerns the conquest of 


AN AUSTRALIAN PARSONAGE.* 


. MILLETT, the author of the little book before us, 

passed five years as the wife of a chaplain in Western 
Australia. She gives a pleasant and unaffected account of her 
experiences, and, if she does not show any remarkable literary 
power, exhibits at any rate a sense of humour and an eye for the 
peculiarities of a new country. Though she very sensibly avoids 
the form of a journal, we can fancy that the book is in substance 
the reproduction of a pleasant series of home letters, and by its help 
we may gain some notion of the general aspect which one of our 


® An Australian Parsonage; or, the Settler and the Savage in Western 
Australia, By Mrs. F. Millett. London: E. Stanford. 1872, 


most neglected colonies presents to an English lady of refinement 


One peculiarity of the country is not likely to affect such an o 
pany. rom 1851 to 1868 a steady stream of conyigt 
bour was directed upon it; and as the whole population only 


amounts to 25,000, a very large majority of the labouri 

either is or has been convict. Mrs. Millett tells us how she heanj 
the approach of what she [took to be a string of horses with 
jingling chains, and how, on looking round, she discovered g 
tile of heavily-fettered convicts approaching under the care of 
guardians duly armed with loaded revolvers. There is some 
thing attractive to the imagination in the picture of a new 
country where manners are simple, hospitality flourishes, and, 
certain sense of fellowship in a common enterprise unites al] 
the members of the little community. It must be confessed, 
however, that the case is a good deal altered when most of your 
fellow-citizens have been London pickpockets, burglars, forgers, 
and bigamists—when it is a delicate matter to make the mogt 
distant allusion to a rope in the hearing of any accidental com. 
panion, and when there is a general understanding that the fewer 
quien you ask about the career of any of your acquaintancg 

e less need there will be for drawing upon their powers of 
fiction. Indeed it would seem b Mrs. Millett’s account that, if 
the colonists themselves are to be believed, Western Australia hag 
been for some time an abode of injured innocence. The stories 
she tells are enough to shake one’s faith in the time-honoured 
judicial institutions of our native land. One poor fellow, for 
example, had been banished from his home simply because he 
kept a cart, Some anonymous persons borrowed it one eveni 
and drove}to the house of a neighbouring gentleman, and when it 
returned, the cart was found by some strange mischance to contain 
the whole of the gentleman’s plate. Another person had bor- 
rowed money from a bank, and having from unforeseen circum. 
stances failed to return it in time, found that his innocent 
transaction was harshly described as a theft. A third victim of 
fate declared that, owing to some innate peculiarity of mind, he 
“had been always much addicted to the sharpening of a 
knife.” Unluckily for him, he had happened ,on one occasion to 
quarrel with his wife at a time when he was absorbed in this 
favourite, but surely innocent, pursuit. She basely called in the 
police, and swore that he had tried to cut her throat; and upon 
this preposterous version of the affair this interesting monomaniac 
had been sentenced to take part in laying the foundations of a 
civilized community in the antipodes. These misunderstood 
persons suffer from a grievance to which we confess that we should 
not have suspected them to be specially sensitive. A great man’ 
of them, it appears, are Protestants, so far as a very ah 
aversion to Roman Catholics may justify the name. Now, as 
many of the immigrant women are Irish Roman Catholics, a great 
oaaien of mixed marriages take place, and are apt to be followed 
by quarrels embittered by an odium theologicum worthy of more 
intelligent Christians, Mrs, Millett, for example, describes a 
bitter dispute between a certain M‘Dougall and his wife in regard 
to their deceased infant, which Mrs. M‘Dougall had clandestinely 
carried off to be baptized by the Roman Catholic priest, whilst 
Mr. M‘Dougall retorted by insisting on its burial according to the 
rites of the English Church. There seems indeed to be little 
enough reason for such superfluous causes of quarrel. We are 
told of a match where the bride’s father had been trans. 
ported for cutting off his wife’s head, and where the bride- 
groom was arrested three weeks after on suspicion of murder; 
whilst the bride came to ask for assistance with a baby of a fort- 
night old in her arms. 

In short, so far as a large part of the whole population is 
concerned, the Western Australians of the future will scarcel 
look back to their ancestors with that kind of pride with whi 
a New Englander speaks of the Pilgrim fathers. We suspect that 
their family trees will generally spring rather abruptly from a mist 
judiciously drawn over the early days of the colony. Possibly 
the Heralds’ College of remote centuries will adopt a device for 
which a precedent may also be found in America. As in Massa- 
chusetts everybody’s ancestor came over in the Mayflower, so in 
Virginia all the first families trace their descent from Pocahontas. 
Some “ black fellow ”—if Mrs. Millett’s account of the aborigines 
be true—may serve very well as the assumed forefather of in- 
numerable Australian families. It does not, indeed, appear that 
there is any romantic legend as to the early relations of the two 
races, nor does the native Australian rival the dignified bearing of 
the Red Indian of poetry and fiction. Yet Mrs. Millett gives 4 
far more favourable account of the intelligence and moral qualities 
of the natives than we have generally been accustomed to hear. 
She supports her case by some touching instances of their fidelity, 
and of the kindness which they show to the race before which they 
are so rapidly vanishing. They have indeed one or two drawbacks, 
They do not appear, for example, to have any sort of religious 
belief beyond a vague superstition about an evil power, known as 
Jingy. Jingy is in the habit of going aboutat night doing more 
or less mischief, and it is said that he occasionally requires to be 
propitiated, though the ceremonies performed in his honour are 80 
obscure that even their existence is doubted. Moreover, the 
views of marriage entertained by the race are of a very sim 
chasacter ; and it is thought to be highly creditable to acquire @ 
new wife by the summary means of knocking her down and carry- 
ing her off by force when a favourable opportunity occurs. M1 

ett expresses her disbelief that any woman can under any cif- 
cumstances really welcome a partner in her husband’s — 
but she is forced to confess that the native womer. whom. she 
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of observing did not protest by 

serv any means 80 | 
peo y as they ought to vied done. Oue of the natives of whom 
she speaks most warmly is a certain Khourabene, who was a kind 
of banger-on to her establishment, and who in earlier times had 
heen in trouble with the English Government for killing a pre- 
vious wife. This little fact, however, seems to have been forgotten, 
and at one period of Mrs. Millett’s story he had again set up a 
double was, as she thought, rather henpecked by both his 
pert Itseems, however, that thereis a summary remedy provided 
natty 


e customs for cases of excessive domestic tyranny over the 
husband ; and accordingly one fine day Mr. Khourabene speared an- 
other wife, and 4 himeelf at variance with the English Go- 
yernment. Mrs. Millett appears to have felt sincere pity for his mis- 
fortunes, and is glad to be able to tell us that up to the time of her 
jeaving the colony he had not been brought to what we are 

to call justice for his vigorous assertion of his matrimonial 

The poor savages are in all probability doomed ; but Mrs. 
a with enthusiasm of the efforts made by a small body 
of Roman Catholic missionaries for their civilization. The mission 
of Noreia, in which the Benedictine monks have secluded a 
guall body of natives from the contamination of the convict 
settlers, is, we are assured, much respected by men of all opinions, 
and a village of native Christians has really rung into existence, 
and labours very successfully at small agricultural operations. It 
caunot be on a very large scale, as we are told that, according to 
the cansus of 1870, there were eighteen men and sixteen women, 
pesides twenty-six children. However, it deserves credit as being 
an intelligent, and to some extent a successful, attempt to solve 
the apparently hopeless problem of raising a despised race to some 
degree of on. 

If the lower social strata of Western Australia are not altogether 
of the most attractive kind, there may be some consolation in the 
imate. It has the advantage over the neighbouring colonies 
of being completely free from dust-storms and hot winds, and it is 

ht that this may be in some e the cause of its singular 
itability to consumptive patients. Millett tells us that she 
was acquainted with two eases of pulmonary disease, which she 
ted to terminate fatally within a few weeks, or even days, 

a in both of which the disease was arrested, and the sufferers 
were enzbled in some degree to return to the ordinary duties of life. 
Itis a trifling set-off to this advantage that the dryness of the 
dimate causes people’s teeth to drop out even before they are 
decayed, and that diseases af the eye of various kinds are exceed- 


| associate with the sad lot of the blind. 


in the text wh 


LEVY ON BLINDNESS AND THE BLIND.* 
| ge none but one of themselves could we hope to gain 
anything like a thorough and adequate ion of the 
tho: ings which we instinctively 
t is to his 
as enhancing the powers 


the emotions, and the cra 

rience of this privatio an otherwise 
observant 
ization, that much of the value as well as of the pathetic 
interest which belongs to Mr. Levy’s little volume is justly due. 
In Blindness and the Blind we have not only a practical treatise 
upon the causes, the treatment, and the cure of loss of sight, 
with such alleviations of this terrible physical evil as it is the 
object of the new science or art of typhlelogy to introduce and to 
develop, but we have the advantage of being taken, so to say, 
into companionship with a mind capable of analysing and giving 
form to its own existence, workings, and i ions, and, by the 
enforeed concentration of its powers upon a limited range of the 
objects of perception, throwing an exceptionally strong and vivid 
light upon many of the central problems of psychology. A large 
portion of Mr. Levy’s book, interesting as it is throughout, 
might have been compiled by any one whose thies, either 
of a ae agent “gy or a phil ical kind, or whose professional 
calling i might have him to accumulate facts and 
figures relative to the blind, their ar aye to the population 
at large, the causes of blindness, whether congenital or assign- 
able to aecident or disease, the methods of training and educating 
the blind, with the respective merits of rival systems of reading, 
tangi maps globes, and other adjuncts to imparting know- 
ledge, together with what we may call the literature of blind- 
ness—the long list of those who from the earliest times have shown 
themselves great, wise, and admirable under one of the direst of 
natural calamities or privations. There would be, we need hardly 
say, a definite superiority on the side of one who srepeanes this 
wider province of his task in the full fruition of the bodily senses, 
We are indeed reminded of the drawback from literary excellence 
which must needs be imposed where one special faculty is lack- 
ing, by the occurrence in the book before us of lapses which the 


ae of an eye would surely have obviated, a word, or even a 


e or two, having dropped out here and there, with other failings 
What, however, on the other hand, we should have looked 


for in vain from the highest habits of industry and intelligence 


on the part of “ sighted persons,” as they are termed by their less 


ctor of fucts, fairly adept at the processes of 


— 


‘who take them do not die faster than those who leave them alone, | 10™ the personal consciousness of the blin come to us con- : 


. . sequently with an authority which is all their own. No part of i 
The question, therefore, to be considered by persons about to pany : y : } ‘ 
dds 1, teiether immunity from consumption is worth pur- Mr. Levy’s work is of more value or interest than that which 


chasing at the price of teeth and eyes, a separation from most of treats the influence of the loss of one sense upon those which ' 
chiefly derived fromthe cximinel cineses: made up by increased power in the remaining senses. From Mr. 
We have not, indeed, eee a complete account of the advan- Levy’s of approaching the question we infer that he is con- ; 
which we’ be discovered by people of an optimist | scious of a distinction between the total or absolute fund of nervous 
turn of mind. rs. Millett, if we may judge from the tone | power possessed by the brain or seat of nerve force, and the rela- 
of her book, seems to have derived the keenest satisfac- | tive amount expended in the way of sensitive action. Itis evident, fF 
tion from a variety of pets, whose manners and customs she | he remarks, that a certain amount of nervous power is excited by : 
describes with a good deal of humour and with evident afiection. | eyery action of the mind or body. This being so, it is clear that a ; 
The first and most singular of these was a lizard, called the | sighied man expends more nervous power through the medium of 
mountain-devil.” As he was covered with prickly spines, it | the eye than he does in connexion with the organs of any other 
was easy to tether him by the tail to a post in the garden. 
} 
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1 3 i sense. “ When, however, the sense of sight is wanting, the nervous 
There he led a placid life, pretected by a wire dishcover | power Ki apt by it is ss a by the other senses.” 
from the attacks of a cat, and living upon ants. Ultimately | Thus the powers of perception by hearing, touch, &c. enjoyed by a 
he lost an eye in a misdirected a to recover his inde- | blind man in common with his sighted brethren are more acute than 
pendence, and sank under the blow. A beast of more generally | they would be but for this partial privation. This concentration 
intelligible merits was a kangaroo, which led a tolerably happy | of energy, though it mitigates, cannot indeed wholly compensate 
ist existence, and acquired a taste for beer. Uniuckily he took to | for the loss of sight. The special impressions formed by one sense- — 
ly feeding on the corn of the neighbours, and was sentenced to exile, | organ cannot of course be acquired by the use of any other organ. t 
for where, being deprived of his beer, he pined away, and came to @| Yet the power or keenness of the remaining organ is actually 
a premature end. The most attractive of Mrs. Millett’s pets was an | enhanced by the extra amount of nervous upon it. i 
in opossum, Which avoided the fate of its companions. Opossums, | The sense of touch, for instance, can never he cultivated so highly t 
AS. it appears, are generally distiked from their habits of destroying | in a man who ean see as in one who is blind, for the simple reason 
63 everything of a breakable nature about the house. Mrs. Millett | that, whereas the nervous power of the man who sees is diffused } 
n- saved her crockery by allowing her pet to spend the night in soli- | through five senses, in the sightless it is more concen’ being | 
after three nship it chose | diffused only through four senses. Thisconelusion, we need 
repeat, is eae. apart from the question whether the total 
energy possessed or exerted by those who are defective in any sense 
tled | asantly written, and | ig on a par with that of those who enjoy the full complement of 
some clergymen’s wives may be apt to fancy after reading | senses. How much gain of force, to say no mare, not be 
devile ty of opossuma, kangaroos, and mountain- kind in dhe her 
; they could surmount the hardships of life amongst convict | the contact, through the medium of sense, of the various ranges of 
ey congregations, and in climate where the temperature rises to @ | external objects corresponding to the different sensitive organs ? > 
is, point which in England would mean suffocation. If so, we rex 4 The relative amount of nervous power, moreover, latent in, or 
4 , it is conc at the hi amount of relative 
re hota rather rare endowment, and whether most people of sight, the 
, wn into 
pressing account of the eountzy. Dentists and oculists in search of | of tight ie suspended Senses when the 


The census ave five wiees thems tatters, 
- 2 : é called brain. e wires, or senses, differ in their capacity for con- 
will probably find its attractions small until the ducting nervous power,—the largest wire,i.e. the sense of sight, carrying : 
it with otber | and applys perhaps more nervous power than the other four wires or senses 
combin f the largest wire be disconnected from the battery, the whole 
power of the battery is thrown into the four wires ; and so when sight is 


* Blindness and the Blind ; or, a Treatise on the Beience of Typhiology. 
By W. Hanks Levy, F.R.G.S. London: Chapman & Hall, 1872. 
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wanting, the whole nervous power of the human system is thrown into the 
— four senses, which gives to them an increased power of develop- 
men 

The senses of hearing, smell, and sight have been properly called 
the distant senses; touch and taste the near senses. ‘The former 
only perceive through the medium of air and light, while the 
latter act through immediate contact with the objects perceived. 
Distinct, however, as they are, each in its special sphere, psycho- 
logy has done much to trace the laws whereby they are fitted to 
render mutual service to each other, so that, for instance, the per- 
ceptions of the eye may be corrected by the touch and other senses. 
The perception of distance has been je Bacon to result from the cor- 
relation of the impressions made by more than that single organ of 
sense. A wide class of phenomena full of importance to the 
science of mind is that which has been called the “ unrecognized 
senses.” Besides the five senses universally ized, it is beyond 
doubt that man possesses certain powers which are neither to be 
classified among the senses nor among the faculties. Such, for in- 
stance, is the power which enables a man to perceive the quality 
of weight, a power to which has been assigned the name of the 
muscular sense, or sense of weight. There are, however, further 
phenomena to which the admission of this sixth sense supplies 
no explanation. And to some of these facts the peculiar sensi- 
tiveness of the blind has enabled our author to refer with a 
ous of authority which we unreservedly recognize, without 
feeling bound by his conclusion that they are only to be 
explained by admitting the existence of “as many senses as there 
are independent powers of perception in man,” seven or eight 
senses at the least having to be thus recognized. Whether in the 
house or in the open air, whether walking or standing still, Mr. 
Levy can tell when he is — a solid object, and can discrimi- 
nate whether it is tall or short, slender or bulky. He can also 
detect whether it is a solitary object or a continuous fence; 
whether it is a close fence or composed of open rails, and often 
whether it is a wooden fence, a brick or stone wall, or a quickset 
hedge. He cannot usually perceive objects if much lower than 
his shoulder, but sometimes very low objects can be detected. 
This, he thinks, may depend upon the nature of the objects or 
some abnormal state of the atmosphere. The currents of air can 
have nothing to do with this power, since the state of the wind 
does not directly affect it. Nor has the sense of hearing any- 
thing to do with it, since, when the snow lies thickly on the 
ground, objects are felt to be more distinct, although the footfall 
cannot be heard. It seems to him that he perceives objects 
“through the skin of his face,” and has the impression immediatel 
transmitted to the brain. The only part of his body whic 
possesses this power is his face, as he has ascertained by a series 
of experiments. Stopping his ears does not interfere with it ; but 
covering his face with a thick veil destroys it altogether. None of 
the five senses having anything to do with the existence of this 
power, the circumstances he has named induce him to call 
this unrecognized sense by the name of “ Facial Perception.” Dr. 
Saunderson, equally blind, could tell when a cloud obscured the 
horizon. At one time Mr. Levy could himself do this with great 
accuracy, but he cannot now trust himself in this respect. Whether 
long residence in London, “where clouds may be said to be the 
rule,” may account for this he cannot say. He has known many 
persons totally blind, Mr. Farrow amongst others, who had this 
power. The presence of fog interferes greatly with facial percep- 
tion, the impressions of objects being then faint and untrust- 
worthy. The drier the atmosphere the more — does experi- 
ment show the exercise of this sense to be. y or night makes 
no difference to the faculty. When passing along a street Mr. 
Levy can distinguish shops from private houses, and can even point 
out the doors and windows, and this whether the doors be shut or 
open. On one occasion, walking in a lane, this perception enabled 


" him to judge more correctly than the sight of a companion as to 


the height of a fence between the road and a field. He believes 
himself to have here a succession of proofs sufficient to establish 
the existence of a — sense possessed indeed by all, but un- 
recognized in all but the blind, on account of the ape nye | 
claims of the eye. It is likewise, he thinks, of a more secret an 
subtle nature than any of the other senses. 

Now, keen and correct as Mr. Levy has shown himself in the 
observation of facts, he has obviously fallen into the common 
fallacy of those who would take for granted the existence of a 
new cause, while there is nothing all the while in the pheno- 
mena observed but what well-known causes are amply adequate 
to explain. The various impressions of which he is so acutely 
sensible resolve themselves into nothing more than so many con- 
ditions of atmospheric pressure, the delicate surfaces and avenues 
of sense, abnormally sensitive in the blind, appreciating changes 
exceedingly slight and transient in the fluid medium in contact 
with them. In free and open air the impression upon these highly 

ized and nervous surfaces will be a corresponding feeling of 
openness and freedom on all sides. Let them now be brought 
near to a solid and inert body like a wall or paling, and the sub- 
stitution on one side of so much hard and inelastic matter for the 
elastic and yielding atmosphere will make itself readily felt. 
Degrees of hardness, or breaks of continuity in the barriers thus 
to free circulation, will even become appreciable to an 

extent sufficient to ae the phenomena which so struck Mr. 
Levy whenever he took his walks abroad. Everybody must have 
felt at times the effect produced by an open door even in the stillest 
room. Similar in kind, however more subtle in degree, must be 
the effect of a cloud closing in upon and weighing down the atmo- 


sphere; the pressure of which, extending in all directions, pene 
trates to and influences all the tactual organs of the body, * Tj, 
hearing, as such, would not be sensitive to this change of Pressure, 
but the tympanum of the ear would be mechanically affected by; 
whilst the general sensation would be most effectively deserj * 
distributed over the skin of the face. This exactly corresponds with 
what Mr. Levy describes as his experience. Hence, too, the im. 
portance of a dryand elastic state of the atmosphere. There is not the 
slightest need for invoking the agency of electricity, as Mr. Levy jg 
inclined to do. He is quite right, we believe, in his conviction tha 
various substances, ca as iron, wood, stone, &c., will be found tp 
convey different impressions to the face, and that in close relation tp 
their various degrees of elasticity, just as they are known to differin 
their effects upon sound. By the simple suggestion of an intense per. 
ception of the interference of solid bodies with the normal elasticity 
of the air, we may hope to — the adroit way in which eres. 
tures blind as bats in their flight keep clear of walls, trees, and othe 
obstacles. The cultivation of the like faculty has no little to do with 
the power of the blind to walk alone, though the stick must be ip 
general, and to the less gifted or trained order of sightlos 
walkers, the guide and safeguard of their steps. We note it, 
by the way, as a subject for national complacency, indicative of 
superior physical or mental fibre, that the practice of their English 
compeers in traversing the streets of London without a guide was 
the cause of much surprise to the blind of Paris, to whom the 
author mentioned that fact during a visit some years ago. It dis. 
appoints us to find Mr. Levy dismissing so summarily as he does, in 
his remarks upon the sense of touch, all question about the power of 
the blind to discriminate colours, even the most strongly marked, 
All that touch can do, he declares, is to distinguish between 
surfaces; it cannot feel rays of light. And he quotes Sir Charles 
Bell as — restricting the capacity of touch in his treatise 
upon the Hand. As colour makes no alteration in the surface of an 
object, touch, it is argued, cannot deal with it. Widely spread 
as the opposite belief has been and is, we are told to look upon 
it as a fallacy due to impostors or “interested persons.” We are 
sorry that Mr. Levy should have passed without notice the 
suggestion that latent heat may possibly cause objects the same 
in material or stuff to differ perceptibly in warmth to a deli- 
cate touch according to their difference of hue. It has been held 
by some within our own knowledge, by seeing persons even, that 
they could by this test distinguish, at all events, broad differences 
like those of black and white, or red, yellow, and blue, in sub- 
stances like silk, cotton,-or cloth. The problem is, at all events, 
one which calls for further experiment and verification, and we 
should rejoice to see it made the subject of thorough and careful 
study by one with Mr. Levy’s special powers and opportunities 
both of observation and analysis. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE.* 


4 iy great mine of comic humour to be found in the plays of 
Plautus has been so little worked by playwrights of modem 
date that it might repay our dramatists to become more inti- 
mately conversant with those masterpieces of plot, dialogue, and 
lively repartee. And as English scholarship has grown subtler, 
as well as more general, than it was in the days of Addison and 
Fielding, there would be this advantage in cultivating such an ac- 
uaintance—that the poet’s life and spirit might be more thoroughly 
istilled, if imitators either possessed a competent knowledge of 
Latin comedy themselves, or had access to as good a translation 
of Plautus as Hookham Frere has left us of four plays of 
Aristophanes. Unfortunately Thornton and Warner’s Plautus is 
not — even to Colman’s Terence, and, though generally literal, 
is seldom as lively a representative of the flavour of the original 
as is desirable when a translation is the chief medium of 
knowledge of a given author. Its notes are useful, and its anal 
of the plots would be equally so were they not oddly placed at 
the instead of the tail of each scene It is 
parallels for the aphoristic expressions which play so h 
opportune a part in'the dubegele of Plautus, as they do indeed in 
e writings of all great dramatists who have courted the ear of the 
people. Butit is far from coming up to the ideal of a translation, 
and betrays the handiwork of matter-of-fact workmen in imper- 
fectly reflecting the sparkles of the original wit. No doubt the 
task is difficult. A more cautious plan is to attempt a single 
play, as Mr. Strong has done with the Mostellaria, of which 
the Haunted House is a translation. En in professorial duties 
in the Scotch University where the late Professor Ramsay 
brought to bear upon Plautus all the acumen, research, and 
stores of illustrative information of which his posthumously pub- 
lished Mostellaria is an imperfect memorial, he has put forth the 
Haunted House as a feeler, and proposes, if it meets enco 
ment, to follow it up with the Captivi and Miles Gloriosus. 
would not willingly discourage so laudable an aim; yet we cannot 
award enesrvet praise to an experimental version which, with 
many proofs of aptness for the task, combines almost as maby 
drawbacks and errors of taste and judgment. And as the arrange- 
ment, Introduction, and general getting-up of the book are eml- 
nently satisfactory, we have the less hesitation in noting points for 
avoidance in those which may possibly succeed it. 
In the first place, however, we must testify to the clearness 


* The Haunted House. Translated from Plautus. By H. A. Strong, 
M.A., Oxon, Assistant Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow: 
London: Bentley & Son. 1872. - 
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ith which Mr. Strong has analysed the play in his introduction, 
and the tact he has shown in noticing, not at too great length, 
its Danish and English imitations. Fielding’s Intriguing Cham- 
jermaid will be pulled down from the top shelf and the region of 
cobwebs to which her free and easy ways have exiled her, and 
will be re-perused, or perused for the first time, with no detri- 
ment to the reputation of our great English humorist. Whereas in 
Plautus it is a rascally male slave who weaves the web of tricks 
and lies which it is the business of the dénowement to unravel, 
in Fielding’s farce the rogue is an smelly versatile Mrs. Lettice. 
In the original, the spendthrift Philolaches is a serious character, 
spoilt by extravagant associates, a reckless mistress, and the absence 
‘y parental influence; in the imitation, young Valentine Goodall 
is a very Charles Surface, though with this great point in his 
favour, that, in spite of his irregular habits, he has a virtuous 
attachment for the somewhat yielding and susceptible Charlotte. 
Each of the spendthrifts, unexpectedly cut short in their mad 
folly by the return of thrifty merchant fathers from abroad, 
deputes a “ fallax servus” to act as a sort of “buffer” to meet 
and parry, as best he or she may, their bursts of indignation. 
Tranio, the Plautine slave, “lies like an angel,” and Fielding’s 
female counterpart is no discredit to the representatives of her 
class on the English stage. The former says of one of his own 
inventions :— 
Calidum hercle andivi esse optumum mendacium : 
Calidum hoc est : etsi procul abest, urit male : 
Or, as Mr. Strong translates it, not amiss :— 


A lie, like pudding, should be fresh and hot; 
I’m burnt by this before it left the pot. 


And any reader who does not know how attractive to an audience 
are the shifts and complications of a lying servant on the stage 
might realize the fact by — a piece, enacted at the end 
of last year at the Gaiety, called Night and Morning, though 
in Mr. Dion Boucicault’s play the tissue of lies is doubtless a pious 
fraud. Not so in the Latin play, the plot of which turns on the 
cheat put upon the perplexed father by his slave's information 
that his house is shut up because it had been discovered to be 
haunted by the ghost of a man murdered in it by the last 
owner. Scarcely is he withdrawn from the doors, which, had 
they ge to him, would have betrayed his son in mid 
debauch, when up comes a usurer, clamorous for payment of 
the profligate’s debt to him. Tranio’s ready invention persuades 
the father that the debt was incurred in order to purchase a 
new house at a great bargain. But no sooner is the money-lender 
satisfied than the old man, gulled and delighted by what he 
deems his son’s eye to a profitable investment, wishes to inspect 
the purchase. The slave contrives on some false pretext to get 
leave for this from the owner, who is just gone off to the Forum 
for gossip ; and the visit is repeated afterwards in the owner's 
company, the latter thinking that its object is to get a wrinkle 
or two for the building of a new mansion, and the father being 
under the delusion that the ownef has sold it to his son against his 
wishes, and that silence is good taste on asore subject. Of course 
“murder will out,” and the tissue of lies gets discovered at 
length by the inopportune appearance and candour of an honest 
slave coming to fetch home his master, a boon companion of 
Philolaches. A very comic scene winds up the Latin play, and a 
scene, too, which could have no exact parallel in a modern piece ; 
for Francis, the rascally slave, takes sanctuary at the horns of the 
- altar, and there maintains his effrontery and his principles of 
seli-preservation towards a master who is so sharp as to call forth 
all the slave’s characteristic acuteness. Here is a fair sample, from 
Mr. Strong’s translation, of the word-fence betwixt the two. 
Theopropides, the father, begins :— 
I want to ask your counsel : do pray rise! 
Tra. I feel when I am seated far more wise. 
Bethink you, too, men hold for most divine 
The counsel given from a holy shrine. 
TuEo. Rise, look me in the face : don’t tritle so. 
Tra. I’m looking. 
THEO. Do you see ? 
Tra. Indeed I do. 
There’s no room for a third when we're together ; 
He’d starve outright: we’re just birds of one feather. 
There are ny, dg faults to be found with the Roman play, which 
would have ay augmented could Dunlop’s criti- 
cism have been adopted, and the character of Philolaches, the 
spendthrift with chronic prickings of conscience, “ better brought 
out.” As to Fielding’s imitation, Mr. Strong is quite right in think- 
ing that he might have made more use of the scene between Simo 
and Theopropides going over the house at cross purposes, each 
king he is humouring a whim or weakness of the other. The 
mbermaid, however, carries upon its face the marks 
of hasty workmanship, and it is hard to conceive so fertile a 
genius as its author troubling himself to borrow with much preci- 
Sion or formality what he wanted for the nonce from Plautus. 

But to recur to Mr. Strong’s translation. The first fault to be 
found with it isthe ill-advised use of rhyme throughout the play, 
the dialogues and soliloquies, as well as the “cantica,” being, con- 
trary to the of the English drama, all done into rhyming 
ee It is difficult to conceive why the translator has chosen 

us to hamper himself, thereby at once abridging his freedom 
and enhancing the necessity for inexactness, of which there would 

ve been no need had he resorted to the normal dramatic blank 
verse. In that case it might have been a pleasant relief to find the 
© tetrameters converted, when they occur, into fifteen-syl- 


lable English ballad rhymes, whilst as to the the 
metrical arrangement of which there is considerable obscurity, 
great latitude would have been obviously admissible. But it 
is both tedious and unnatural to have nothing but rhymes, in- 
stead of the iambics, trochaics, and other metres of the original ; 
besides which, the translator is by his choice not seldom betrayed 
into laxity of rendering where there is ae to be — 
by it, and into expletive additions not warranted by the Latin. 
To take an instance of this last fault. In the sixth scene, where 
Tranio is palming off his ghost story on the father, the latter asks— 
What made you first suspect this horrid deed ? 
And Tranio’s answer— 


Your son was dining out, and, as agreed, 
At his return we tuen’d in for the night— 


bears on its face the sign of added words to satisfy the necessi- 
ties of rhyme. The Latin words, “ Abimus omnes cubitum con- 
dormivimus” (475), and their context, are utterly destitute of 
any justification for the inserted words signifying concert or 
agreement. Not to waste time in more instances of this, we must 
further take exception to the singularly ill choice of a metre for 
the representation of the Bacchiac tetrameters in which Philo- 
laches, in the second scene, delivers his half-penitent soliloquy. 
It is all very well so long as Mr. Strong confines himself to 
ee with an occasional variety of decasyllabic and hende- 
casyllabic lines; but we can only marvel at the taste which 
can reconcile itself to recasting the mock didactic lines which 
contain the scapegrace’s maudlin confessions and prosings on the 
errors of youthful inexperience, in the metre of Jn Memoriam, now 
for the first time subjected to such an ee cog h Indeed, to 
accommodate himself to the trammels of this metre, he falls 
into the trap of vagueness and slack translation, as may be seen 
in the following stanza, where the third line is a very loose render- 
ing of the words “ Eatenus abeunt a fabris,” the sense of which is 
= fairly enough in the French translation, “Dés ce momen* 
‘eeuvre échappe a l’ouvrier ” :— 
The son adopts the man’s career 
Under some kind relation’s eye, 
The workman leaves him with a sigh ; 
He serves his first campaign a year. 


Very unsatisfactory, too, is the license which Mr. Strong occa- 
sionally takes to leave out, not merely a line or two here and 
there, but even whole passages—as, for example, from vy. 200 to 
218 in Bothe’s edition, where Philematium es with her 
pute maid Scapha in favour of confining herself to one 
over, Philolaches, who, unperceived, is a listener to the conversa- 
tion. This scene isso amusing that we may well grudge any 
retrenchment of it. 
We have also to complain of the misconception or slurring of 
which have a fun in them not expressed in this rendering. 
hus, in v. 345 (Bothe), at the opening of the scene where Tranio 
learns that the old merchant has unexpectedly arrived in port, the 
fun consists in the slave’s addressing to the audience the words 
“ Ecquis homo est, qui facere argenti cupiat aliquantum lucri,” and 
creating a laugh by thus offering a handsome price for a substitute. 
But this does not at all come out in Mr. Strong’s vague line— 


What gains can e’er recoup thee for thy sorrow ?— 


which we are sure he cannot intend for a literal translation, 
because he has rendered with considerable neatness the lines im- 
mediately following :— 
" Ubi sunt isti plagipatide, ferritribaces viri, 

Vel isti qui trium numorum causa subeunt sub falas, 

Ubi aliqui quindenis hastis corpus transfigi solent ? 

Where are those gallows-birds whose total gains 

Ne’er pay their masters for their cost in chains ? 

Or those who for three coppers scale a breach, . 

And sell their lives for just three spear-wounds each ? 


Mr. Strong needs to be reminded that his renderings of 
Plautus ought to be as clear and palpable as he can make them, 
and that for example, it is begging the question of the meaning 
of the poet’s adage, Zam facile vinces, quam pirum vulpes comest 
( 543), to render it “ You'll win the day that Reynard eats a 
pear.” Of course he may mean to take the proverb as expressing 
an impossibility, although if, as in Theocr.i. 49, foxes can take an 
interest in ripe grapes, so can they in pears. For our part we 
cannot see how the proverb can refer to aught but the facility of the 
process of arbitration proposed in the context by Tranio. Some- 

ere—e.g., vv. 879-80, where Phaniscus, a well-disposed slave 
complains of his fellow-servants that— 

Ubi advorsum ut eant 
Vocantur hero—non eo: molestus ne sis, 
is their reply. Now Mr. Strong ought to know from Terence and 
Plautus the technical meaning of “ advorsum ire” (see v. 913, “ei 
advorsum venimus ”’) far too well to render these words— 
Say they’re bid to go an errand ; be the message their lord 
hear them say, or else, “ {con't be bored.” 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that he mistakes the sense 
of “ advorsum ire hero ”—i.e., “ fetching home a master ”—and that 
he takes “ hero” for an ablative, if he thinks at all about the 
Latin. It is equally surprising that in scene xv. he should trans- 
late “ orator” “a supplant,” in the words “sum orator datus,” 
when obviously the meaning is an “ambassador,” which we know 


from Virgil to be its frequent sense. That Mr. Strong is capable 
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of better ttsitan aindeeh work is evident from his manage- | intimated in the title of his work, the of Reiss gain 


ment of many of the best passages in this play. He has done 
very well Simo’s contradiction of Tranio’s statement that his 
house is a cool one (vv. 743-8) :-— 
Nay, the reverse is true: though shade abound 
In corner else, here Sol is found 
— morning until eve—sure — dun 
so — as my friend the sun; 
My well’s the only eorner here, 
But e’en that this is cool I wouldn’t swear. 
The line “ quasi flagitator adstat usque ad ostium ” is capitally 
turned in the words we have italicized ; and, in default of a better 
rendering of Tranio’s immediate rejoinder, 
Quid Sarsinatis ecqua est, si Umbram non habes— 
8 topographical pun which needed an Italian audience to appre- 
ciate Strong's attempt, 
Well, if you have a well you can’t want better, 
is kept in countenance by similar hits in our pantomimes and 
burlesques. Had we space, we should like to extract a page or so 
of the toilet scene, at which Philolaches is an eavesdropper. It is 
a locus classicus ing ancient unguents and cosmetics, and is 
ted with considerable life and spirit, as well as truth to 
the original. Failing that, we must conclude with a passage 
from the scene from which our last extract was taken, as a speci- 
men of the translator's lively presentment of the impudence of 
Tranio, who avails himself of his self-chosen office of showman of 
Simo’s house to impose upon his old master’s failing sight :— 
Tue. The more I look 
ing, tu t ture pair. 
Say, do you see it ? 
Then 
can you see ures nearer 
. To eut it short, I see no bird at all ; oi 
There are no paintings all along the wall. 
Your sight is failing as your years increase : 
So, never mind! Make no excuses, please. 
I? he will but correct and amend a few shortcomings, we shall be 
glad to see Mr. Strong again representing the “ durus pater ” and 
fallax servus ” to English ers. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC TESTIMONIES ON THE PAPACY.* 


— little volumes, issued within the last few months, are 
before us, differing considerably in their tone, their ose, 
and the details of their subject-matter, but all by Roman Eatholig 
writers, and all bearing on the claims and action of the Papacy. 
The first is by an Italian monk, who wishes to prove that the 
sole guarantee forthe freedom and security of the Church and 
the rights of the Episcopate lies in the e and infallible 
jurisdiction of the Pope; the second is by a French Abbé, who 
declares that the Episcopate is annihilated and the whole con- 
stitution of the Church revolutionized by the modern pretensions 
of Rome; while, in the third, Mr. Lowry Whittle, an Irish Roman 
Catholic already favourably known by his contributions to the lite- 
rature of the Irish education question, pointedly contrasts “ Catho- 
licism ” with “the Vatican.” The external observer is irresistibly 
tempted to exclaim under such circumstances, “ Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree?” Our present aim is not so much to 
ronounce a decision as to indicate the force and extent of the 
ivergence. Had such criticisms on the first of these three works as 
are incidentally supplied by the other two been made by a Protes- 
tant writer, they would have been at once set down to ignorance or 
malice, and cited as a fresh evidence of the utter incompetence of 
those without the fold to rehend the simplest elements of 
Catholic truth. But such a verdict can hardly be hazarded on the 
strictures of a French priestand doctor of divinity and of an Irish 
Catholic layman. France is the eldest daughter of the Church, 
and Ireland has always prided herself on the immaculate purity of 
her faith. Let us hear then what our three witnesses have to tell 
and how far their testimony agrees. 

ather Toudini, to do him justice, writes with calmness and 
precision, and is commendably tree from the abusive rhetoric eo 
common with controversialists. He is anxious to establish the 
immense superiority of the Roman system to that of the Russian 
Orthodox Communion, which is “undeniably as much enslaved 
as a Church possibly can be,” the legislativeand administrative 
functions being concentrated in the hands of the Czar, who 
is “Supreme Judge,” and even “Head of the Church.” He 
broadly hints that the Russian is as completely subjected to the 
civil power as the English Church, except that the Czar has 
hitherto disclaimed any — of interference with doctrine; and 
he dwells ially on the subjection of the Russian as con- 
trasted with the independence of the Catholic bishops, and on the 
instability of faith and discipline in a Church liable at any 
moment to revolutions as much as any secular State. The scle 
and sufficient preservative against these dangers and abuses is 

* The P Rome and the the Oriental Orthodox Church. 
the Rev. C. ~ Longmans. 1871. By 
~ Révolution dans 0 Eglise romaine. Par M.\’Abbé E. Michaud. 


By J. Lowry Whittle, A.M. London: 


Eastern Popes. There is no alternative, he assures us, 
“Catholicism or revolution”; or, in other words, “the 

the only authority able to preserve the Church from 

ment and revolutions”—by him alone “can the jurisdiction of 
the bishops be effectually supported” ; and, strangely enough, he 
refers, in evidence of this, to the decree of the Vatican Coung 
which has been generally represented, not as supporting, but 
planting, episcopal rights. The Council, he observes, m 
expressed “an elementary truth and a patent fact” when jt 
declared that the authority of bishops is strengthened by the 
assertion of the Pope’s prerogative of a and immediate 
jurisdiction in every diocese of Christendom. @ are not going 
to enter here on any discussion of the condition of the Russian 
Church. Many systems present a very different appearance on 
paper from what is exhibited in their practice, and probably an 
advocate of “orthodoxy” would have a good deal to urge at 
least in arrest of judgment. Our present concern, however, js 
not with the Russian Church, but the Roman, in whose cop. 
stitution and actual working Father Tondini sees a perfect 
example of the freedom, independence, and immutable security of 
faith and discipline, wherein the Oriental Churches are so fatal] 
deficient. There at least the bishops are not nominal but real 
chiefs and heads of the Church, ruling in all the fulness of 

tolic authority; there no lay power dares to interfere with eccle- 
siastical independence, and no revolution is possible. Be it g0, 
We offer no comment of our own, but we propose to call atten. 
tion to the fact that there is certainly some conflict of testimony 
on the subject. 

Let us now turn to Dr. Michaud’s Guignol et la Révolution dans 
VEzglise romaine, where, curiously enough, the very title flatly 
contradicts one main item of Father Tondini’s contention, and the 
very first section as emphatically contradicts the rest of it. The 
Pope alone secures the authority of the Episcopate, and excludes 
the intrusion of laymen into the government of the Church. § 
says Tondini. But Dr. Michaud begins by telling us how Lamen- 
nais, in his work of 1814 on the Institution of Bishops, bitterly 
attacked those “despots who thought to stifle truth by their de- 
crees and their dungeons,” while he soon afterwards welcomed 
with enthusiasm De Maistre’s work on the absolute monarchy of 
the Pope. To Lamennais has succeeded Veuillot, a layman like 
De Maistre, who seems to have effected all, and more than all, that 
the Russian Czars are accused of in the way of degrading the 
Episcopate and revolutionizing the Church. So at least we infer 
from the following trenchant passage :— 

Autant Veuillot a vari¢é en politique, adulant tous les rois, que détestait 
Lamennais, autant il lui est resté fidele dans sa haine contre l’épiscopat et 
dans sa théorie de la suprématie absolue du pape. Complétement dépourva 
de théologie, simple prophete gouailleur, Veuillot avait sur Lamennais et 
sur Dom Guéranger l’avantage de n’étre point embarrassé dans ses contre- 
marches et ses pirouettes par le poids du savoir: aussi mena-t-il & bonne fia 
Tceuvre que Lamennais seul n’eiit pas réussi, malgré tout son génie paradoxal, 
&accomplir. C’est lui qui fut vraiment le tweur d’évéques ; les autres ne 
furent que des maitres de chasse et des sonneurs de cor. Sa méthode est de 
ne pas raisonner, d’injurier, de faire peur & son adversaire, et de faire rire la 
galerie. La est tout son art et tout sonseeret. . . . II faut lire certains 
articles de 1840, et voir la fagon mystérieuse et dégagée dont Messicurs de 
V Univers traitaient déja les évéques de France, d’Allemagne et d’ Angleterre. 
Autant ils ont été circonspects & l’égard du parti qui voulait réduire lan- 
torité Gpiscopale au bénétice du clergé du second ordre, autant ils étaient 
affirmatifs, excessifs, violents, envers ceux qui, comme Lamennais, voulaient 
immoler cette méme autorité & l’autorité supréme de la papauté. A Ia fin, 
les évéques, qui n’étaient pas précisément des héros malgreé le caractére qui 
leur avait ¢té conféré, sentirent leur crosse trembler dans leurs mains. Déa 
en mai 1852, Mgr. Dupanloup ne craignait pas de se plaindre hautement en 
ces termes : “Tous les évéques ont pu entrevoir par la, comment serait traité 
désormais quiconque, parmi eux, se permettrait, dans les questions les plus 
graves et les plus importantes pour la religion, de penser autrement que les 
rédacteurs de I’ Univers.” Et depuis 1852, que ne svest-il pas passe! La 
terreur blanche exercée par Veuillot et son parti a fait de lui et de ses 
hommes de véritables puissances. Apres avoir tremblé devant eux, évéques 
et fidéles les ont invoqués, leur ont demandé la lumiére, et surtout se sont 
soumis & leur décision. 

Puis, /es évéques une fois anéantis, Veuillot et ses hommes ont anéanti 
Vépiscopat. Ce dernier coup a été ’ceuvre du concile du Vatican, qui lui- 
méme a ¢té I’ceuvre de Veuillot et de ses hommes, a l’exclusion totale de 
lEsprit-Saint. 

And this, adds the author, “was only the beginning of the 
revolution.” In several successive chapters he gives us extracts 
from synodical_and episcopal decrees, severely condemning Veuillot 
and his doctrines, among which a pastoral of Mgr. Guibert, the 

nt Archbishop of Paris, stands first. The bishops, howevet, 
could not hold their own against their lay censor, and another 
chapter under the startling title, “ Le maudit devenu pape ; 1’épiseo 

t aux pieds de M. Veuillot et de son parti,” explains how, while 

ius IX. is titular Pope, “thetrue Pope, who holds the threads of 
Jesuit and Cardinalitial administration and of the Roman Con- 
gregations in his hands, is Master Veuillot,” who observed during 
the Council, with characteristic modesty, “ Pour moi, je ne me 
irai qu’avec mon dogme dans ma poche.” The poor dogmas 
observes Michaud, was badly lodged, but on the principle of 
cuique suum it was the right place for it. It is a fact, we believe, 
that Veuillot exercises a terrorism over the French clergy infinitely 
greater than the Pope and all the bishops _ together. In a com 
cluding chapter the author describes the Ultramontanes as “ revo" 
lutionaries in the Church,” and again quotes Mgr. Guibert’s 
condemnation of Veuillot for conducting society to an “ abyss 

reparing “a great apostasy,” and labouring to substitute for 
egitimate obedience servility to superiors and revolt against the 
laws, while Dupanloup his Ultramontanism as 
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outrage on authority.” And, finally, we are informed, in words 
which could hardly have been more explicit if they were aimed 
directly against Tondini’s rose-coloured re tation, “In the 
Roman Catholicism of 1872 the former Catholicism no longer 
exists. The revolution is actually in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Such is the simple fact.” 

No two writers could well be more unlike'in style and in their 
intellectual build than the fervid French ecclesiastic and the calm 
put incisive author of Catholicism and the Vatican, Yet there is 
a si unanimity in their conclusions. Mr. Whittle thus 
defines the practical gravity of the crisis :— 

Aneminent Irish member delighted his Catholic supporters some time 
since by bidding men who talked about Ultramontanism talk about Meso- 

ia ; one term was as much to the purpose as the other, the fluent 
grator contended. This sort of language only echoed the general sentiment 
of Catholic society. Now, however, it,is very plain that, for those who care 
about Catholic truth, Ultramontanism is a very pressing matter. If that is 
the true form of Catholicity which Ireland has hitherto been without, our 

that we have always maintained the faith is unfounded, and the claims 
of Ireland to Catholicity have to be reconsidered. If Ultramontanism is 
not trae, then every Catholic must feel it is his duty to lift his voice against 
it, to do what in him lies to testify to the truth, and to protect the faith of 
our 


And then, after giving in English the text of the two Vatican 
decrees on the infallibility of the Pope and his “full and supreme, 
ordinary and immediate, jurisdiction over the universal Church, 
and over all and every Church, and every pastor and every be- 
liever,” he subjoins the following very pertinent comment, in 
which we have italicized the few crucial words which contain 
a direct, though of course unconscious, challenge to Father 
Tondini :— 

The first of these dogmas destroys at once the whole theory of the 

iscopacy. Each bishop becomes only the local agent of the Pope. Chaatly 
as the Pope’s authority over the bishops had grown in the latter times of 
the Church, the bishop still took the oath of fidelity to the Pope, with the 
dause salvo meo ordine. He had distinct rights in the Church as a member 
of the episcopacy claiming to represent the apostles; and his obedience to 
the Pope was regulated by the canon law. The ordinaria potestas, or power 
of the bishop, was the authority to which each priest or layman was imme- 
diately subject in religious matters. Now every priest and layman is 
subject; to the Pope directly ; the, Pope’s power extends over pastor and 
believer. 

The practical effect of this first part of the Vatican decree is greater than 
that of the following section. The sweeping away with the consent of the 
giseopacy of the whdle constitution of the Latin Church, is one of the most 
remarkable facts the modern historian could record. All the rights and 
privileges of separate orders in the Church are abolished. All the customs 
of local or national churches, the relations of the parish priest to his flock, 
to his bishop, of the bishops to each other, of the various national Churches 
tothe Papacy; the whole canon law which elaborately regulated all these 
relations ; all these institutions of the Church have only a significance so 
far as the Pope may permit in each particular case. According to this 
dogma, those who for so many centuries relied on the canon law as a 
limitation of the power of the Popes, as a guarantee of special rights of 
a and of priests, and of local churches,.were violating the ordinances 

od, 


Tondini, it may be remembered, allowed that the Czar held him- 
self bound by the dogmatic, though not the disciplinary, Canons 
of the ancient Councils. Mr. Whittle shows that henceforth 
neither can bind the Popes. And as to tradition and episcopal 
authority, he points out that the new dogmas have been carried in 
the very teeth of the unanimous teaching of the Irish bishops and 
the belief of their flocks for centuries. The doctrine of Papal 
infallibility, he says, was never thought of as an article of 
faith in Ireland before the meeting of the Vatican Assembly, never 
hinted at in catechisms or devotional manuals, and was known 
tf the Catholie people only as a calumny, put forward by 
Protestant misapprehension or prejudice to prevent their attain- 
ing their civil rights. The greatest ornament of the lish 
Episcopate in this century, Bishop Doyle, always regarded the 

ureh as “an organization constituted by law,” and expressly 
stated to the Parliamentary Committee who examined him in 
me that the Papal powerwas “limited by decrees of Councils 
and by usage,” and that “if the Pope directs any decree respecting 
loeal usage to any nation beyond the limits of the Papal territory, 
the assent of the bishops of such country is necessary in order 
that the decree should have effect;” which flatly contradicts the 
new dogma on the Pope’s universal episeopate. Archbishop Kelly 
of Tuam affirmed still more explicitly before the same Committee 
that “if Bulls or Reseripts emanating from the Pope contained 
doctrines or matters not compatible with the discipline of the par- 
ticular Church to which they may be addressed,” the bish 
Were bound to reject them ; which implies also a denial of Papal 
infallibility. These and similar statements of Irish and English 

; were quoted in the Vatican Synod by Bishop Clitford, 
with the obvious comment that Catholics would be held to 
have violated honour and gocd faith if they now proclaimed 
doctrines which they had obtained their civil rights by expressly 
aud formally repudiating. Mz. Whittle adds that his Catholic 
fellow-countrymen laughed at the notion of Papal infallibility, 
Whieh they had always been taught to disbelieve, being made an 
wticle of faith, till “by degrees a faint echo of the Letters of 

us made its way to Ireland,” and, “when at oe the 
course of affairs at the Vatican became clear beyond all doubt, they 
gave Way to a feeling very like dismay.” 

We cannot follow the author through his graphic and lucid 
ketch of the Catholic movement and of the 
Munich Congress, at which he was present ; but we may cor- 
dilly recommend his book to all who wish to follow the 


course of the movement. It has a special interest on another 
ground also. With the exception of a striking article on the 
movement by “a Liberal Catholic,” in the current number 
of the Theological Review, it is the first public 
the Vatican decrees we have seen emanating a British 
Roman Catholic, and certainly the first appearing under the 
author’s name. That he has given expression to a sentiment very 
general among his countrymen seems evident, and we shall be 
curious to observe whether Cardinal Cullen succeeds in crushing. 
out the traditional faith of Irish Catholics, and achieving for 
Pius IX, that conquest over their spiritual rights which Adrian IV. 
effected over their civil independence. Mr. Whittle prints im his 
a the remarkable Bull of Adrian slgping Treland to 

enry IT., on condition of an annual payment of one penny from 
every house, by virtue of the undoubted “dominion of St. Peter 
and the Holy Roman Church over all islands on which the Sun 
of Justice hath shone.” 


THE ROSE AND THE KEY.* 


E sunset of the opening chapter of a novel often gives as 
much mystical lore as the sunset of life, and quite as much 
favours coming events in casting their shadows before. If the sun as 
it sinks casts a faint yellow light over tower and tree, if the wind is 
rising and soon begins to “sough” in a melaneholy way, if the 
rain comes down and brings down the dead leaves with it, then, 
even if the heroine is not yet born, still we know that she 
will be consumptive, and towards the end of the third volume will 
leave the hero disconsolate. If, on the contrary, the evening is 
fair and the sun goes down in ee wind has fallen and the 
summer leaves scarcely rustle, we Imow that, even if troubles and 
dangers have to be surmounted, nevertheless the story will close 
with a marriage, and only the wicked people will be killed. We 
must confess, however, that we found our skill at fault when we 
tried to draw from Mr. Le Fanu’s opening chapter any augury of 
the probable course of his story. The sun behaved in a most in- 
considerate manner, and was almost as confusing as the plot of 
The Rose and the Key. What could we make of a “summer sun- 
set with a melancholy flush,” “a n sky fleeked with faint 
crimson,” “ mists of sunset,” “ golden light which catches the ti 
of the nose and chin” of an old lady, “piles of flaming cloud,” 


happiness and the “ hymeneal altar” in the end. In the thunder- 
storm that followed close upon the sunset, the lightning, or rather 
its “wild reflection,” behaved in a most irregular and unelectrical 
manner, for it actually “ flickered on trees and fields.” Does Mr. 
Le Fanu know what is the meaning of the word “ flicker,” or does 
he happen never to have seen a thunderstorm? While the light- 
ning was flickering, the rain was “ whacking the pavement below 
all over,” “ while a sleek, lean man, lantern-jawed,” with one 

was dogging the heroine’s pay Men are not often sleek 
lean at the same time, but no doubt the combination of contra- 
dictory peculiarities only rendered this monster more 
odious still. No wonder the heroine exclaims, as she 

upon him, “I tell you, cousin, I have a presentiment that some 
misfortune impends. I suppose there is a crisis in every one’s life ; 
the astrologers used to say so. Gud send me safely through mine.” 
By the time the misfortune is ready to come upon her, and the 
crisis is reached, the sunset speaks in an unmistakable way, and 
gives her the plainest of warnings; and though there was neither 
flickering lightning, nor whacking rain, nor the sleek, lean, one- 
eyed man to increase the horrors of the scene, yet the boldest of 
heroines might well have had misgivings. But Mr. Le Fanu shall 
make the sun set in his own words:— 


It is a strange, wild, ominous sunset. Long floods of clear saffron flush 
into faint flame, and deep Poe on masses, like piles of battle-smoke, load the 
Pape sae tage he sun dives into its abyss of fire. Black clouds, 
ike girding rocks, with jagged edges dazzling as flame, encircle its descent 
with the yawn of a crater; and, high in air, scattered flecks of cloud, like 


ops | the fragments of an explosion, hang splendouring the fading sky with 


tongues of fire. The sun is now quite down; all is gradually darkening. 


| The smoke is slowly rolling and subsiding, and the crater stretches up its 


enormous mouth, and breathes out a blood-red vapour that overspreads the 


| amber sky, and meets the sinking masses; and so the vaporous scenery 


fades and blackens, leaving on Maud’s mind a vague sense of the melancholy 
and portentous. 

The sun, no doubt, made a great effort on this occasion ; for it does 
not happen every day that it sets upon a heroine whe is heir to 
“one hundred and fifty thousand pounds a year in land, and a 
great deal of money besides,” and yet, in the full possession of her 
senses, is being hurried off to a lunatic asylum, - After all, if in 
ee a to use words, we do not know. 
why we d not use as-long words as our dictionaries supply, 

if we are to give our heroines fortunes, we do not know 

we should not go as far in our numbers as our kmowledge of 


* The Rose and the Key. By J. Sheridan Le Panu, vols. Londeu:| 
Chapman & Hall | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| solemn purple shadow, “faint green and yellow sky,” “stre 
of purple vapour, and the fading crimson and scarlet fires of i 
sunset,” and “ominous piles of cloud, black against the now 
fast-fading sky”? ‘The “melancholy flush” was certainly por- = 
tentous of evil, but “ the sage . on the tip of nose and chin,” ’ 
7 gazed upon as it was by the heroine, seemed to bring hope ee 
| with it. In the “ ominous piles of cloud” we saw, however, that as 
mischief portended, and we inferred, and rightly, that the heroine 
would have a dreadful time of it, even if she were destined to reach | : 
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Cocker allows. We feel grateful to Mr. Le Fanu for the excellent 
and noble company in which he keeps us. We delight in their 
titles, in their aristocratic names, and their vast estates. We 
rejoice in having Lord Warhampton’s only son, the Honourable 
Charles Marston, for our hero, and Miss Maud Guendoline Vernon, 
Sir Amyrald Vernon’s heiress, for our heroine. We delight in 
“the grand Elizabethan structure—broad, florid, built of white 
stone, yellowed and many-tinted by time,” in which so many of 
the scenes pass, and we delight also in the good county families 
of ancient name which visit there. Many of us in actual 
life suffer so cruelly from the vulgar names which we inherit 
from our sires, that in our fictions at least we may fairly expect 
to be allowed to forget our vexations. Which of us after all 
would not far more enjoy the History of a Foundling if the hero 
of the story had been christened, not Tom Jones, but Amyrald 
Vernon ? e see in every suburb of London the eagerness with 
which we all try to throw a halo of gentility round our very 
homes, and though we are spoiling everywhere our country lanes 
by turning them into roads or streets, yet we find some compensa- 
tion by giving them a high-sounding name. We remember a 

i where once there long raged a furious contest over a 
Hanger Lane. It was all in vain for a time that the more respect- 
able portion of the inhabitants showed how painful it was to 
their feelings and how injurious to their position to live in a lane 
whose name seemed in some remote manner associated with 
the extreme penalty of the law. Atlength vulgarity was defeated, 
and the respectable inhabitants no longer now with faltering 
accents give their address, but with confidence proclaim themselves 
as dwelling in St. Ann’s Road. 

But we must return from the digression into which our admira- 
tion for Mr. Le Fanu’s big scp and big names has led us. The 
oo of this story, as we have already said, is most confusing. 

here are two mysterious marriages, and a mysterious will, and a 
mysterious deed, and a mysterious monument, and a mysterious 
son, and a mysterious one-eyed man, and a mysterious two-eyed 
man, “a swarthy little gentleman, with wooden features and 
black wig,” and a mysterious mad doctor, whose yet more myste- 
rious eyes had “ a power of indescribable coercion,” and a myste- 
rious phantom, and lastly there is a great deal of the most 
mysterious talk. Lady Vernon, the heroine’s mother, is wrapped 
up in mystery. Just as the doctor exercises a mesmeric effect on 
every one by his “baleful eyes,” so she by her “clouded dark 

es,” or her “ steady grey eyes,” or her “ dark cold eyes,” scarcely 

ows her own daughter to breathe. This poor young lady has a 
sad time of it, and what with the doctor, what with her mother, 
and what with the one-eyed man, goes as nearly mad as a 
heroine may. Happily the little ag et with the black wig 

ves more than a match for the baronet’s widow, the mad 
octor, and the one-eyed man; and altogether, unlike the reader, 
knowing what the story is all about, and what particular crime 
every one has committed, he is able to defeat this combination 
of people with remarkable eyes, and to rescue the heroine. We 
notice, by the way, that Mr. Le Fanu never allows this little 
tleman to enter upon the scene without drawing attention to 

e fact that he brings “ his wooden features and his black wig ” 
with him. Apparently he can so far trust his readers’ imagina- 
tion as to leave it to them to supply the other parts of his body 
and the other articles of his aus. In his love of assigning 
to each person an epithet, he is, indeed, somewhat Homeric. Even 
his very footmen are never footmen simply, but are “tall footmen 
in their blue and gold liveries.” We like this, however; we 
begin to feel, as the story goes on, and as the heroine gets into a 
more and more desperate position, that if the devotion of old 
family retainers, in spite of their “blue and gold liveries,” can- 
not avail her, yet in those wooden features and under that black 
wig lies a secret power which will in due time defeat the machi- 
nations of all the eyes in the world. We are not disappointed. 
The Commissioners in Lunacy had given in their report that the 
heroine was undoubtedly mad, the wicked mad doctor felt sure of 
his five thousand a year for her maintenance, the remorseless 
mother seemed to have gained her mysterious end, and the end of 
the third volume was alarmingly near, when, in a moment, by the 
little gentleman, with the help no doubt of his wooden features 
arid ‘his black wig, the doors of the asylum are thrown open, the 
doctor is exposed and ruined, and the mother is killed off by heart 
disease. At the same time, with convenient promptitude, the 
Honourable Charles Marston’s noble father goes to join his 
ancestors, and allows Maud Guendoline Vernon to become Lady 
Warhampton. The one-eyed man had been previously tried for 
perjury, and a wicked distant cousin of Maud’s, who as a county 

istrate had signed the certificate for her reception in the 
asylum, is not only disappointed of getting a share of the great 
Vernon property, but is reduced to what, in Mr. Le Fanu’s novels, is 
absolute destitution. Of all his estates he has nothing left him 
“ except the Grange and a rental of seven hundred a year.” No 
wonder he retires to France, refuses to see his own daughter, and 
has “a slight penalytio attack.” We are glad that Mr. Le Fanu 
is content with merely giving him a ay we attack, and does not 
at great 1 kill him off. We have before noticed in review- 
ing his novels the bad taste he always shows in deathbed scenes, 

the pleasure he has in dwelling on that which to any but the 
most v of medical students is so repulsive. All other writers, 
however much they dwell on the dyin hours, yet have decency 
enough to leave the corpse alone. Ts Fanu, on the contrary, 
like those women who perform the saddest and most revolting of 
all offices, thinks that when the breath is out it is then that his 


special duties bepir. Why, when he has used his finest and silliest 
of writing in killing off Lady Vernon, must he go on to say 2_ 

The great and faultless Lady Vernon is by this time cooling and stiffen; 
the sofa, a shaw] over her feet, head propped ith 
and something under her chin to close her mouth. 

Surely he might have stopped where he tells us how the “ aywfy 
Lady Vernon” dropped down dead, and how 

the gold-mounted ink-bottle lies on its side on the rich table-cover, as it 
were in a swoon, and bleeding ink profusely, quite neglected. 

If anything can be said to bleed ink profusely, it must surely 
be Mr. Le Fanu’s pen, and we can only wish that some means 
could be found to stop the hemorrhage. In former days cauteyj. 
zation was found to be a rough but not an ineffectual means. Agai 
this, however, we fear both it and he would be proof. So long as 
there are vulgar readers there will be vulgar writers, and, in spite 
of School Boards and compulsory education, many a day must 
pass away before there will be any cessation in the demand ang 
the supply of foolish and offensive stories. It will not perhaps 
be too much to ask that for the future, if Mr. Le Fanu wishes to 
display his classical learning, he will first refresh his memory of 
Henry's First Latin Book. He will there find that, if in nothi 
else, he is original at all events in assigning ¢ondere to the thi 
conjugation. Dr. Antomarchi may have been “a brilliant rogue,” 
but he showed himself scarcely worthy of his mesmeric eye whep 
he selected as his motto Tondit oves, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


‘PS and Downs on Land and Water * is the title of a series of 

rough, but very clever, sketches of European travel, after the 
pattern of “Brown, Jones, and Robinson” and some other 
“Tours ” with which our readers are sufficiently familiar, but on 
a larger scale, with more at once of truth and humour, and with 
less extravagance of caricature. Most of the scenes, and many of 
the faces, are evidently and avowedly real, and have names 
attached to them—a liberty which in some instances amounts to 
wanton and offensive impertinence. Not only are the names of 
inns and so forth correctly given at the foot of several caricatures, 
but at Ober-Ammergau the hospitality of Joseph Mair is repaid 
by a caricature of the bedroom in which he accommodated the 
travellers, and by rude, but characteristic, portraits of Mair him- 
self (who filled the part of Christ in the Passion Play) and of the 
John, Judas, and Peter, as well as several other incidental sketches, 
The artist’s touch is bold, and his drawings are full of life and 
character ; and, if names had been omitted, while his book would 
have lost nothing of its realistic interest, we should have been able 
to enjoy it without any sense of self-reproach or displeasure. 

Our readers have already heard of Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews 
and his new science of “ Universology” (see Saturday Review, 
October 14, 1871), and therefore it may be enough to say of the 
Basic Outline of Universology } that it is such a work as its title 
suggests. It is a heavy treatise on a general scheme of so-called 
science devised by the author, chokefull of novel terminology 
and of old words with new technical senses assigned to them. 
As we cannot pretend to the slightest acquaintance with the 
language in which the book is written—it is not, we presume, 
the Alwato tongue mentioned in the title-page, inasmuch as the 
words which connect the different technical terms are English— 
we may be utterly wrong in fancying that the author has adopted 
some modern form of Pythagorean mysticism ; but the stress which 
he lays on the relations and importance of numbers, on the 
antagonism and mutual exclusion of “ unism ” and “ dualism,” &e., 
suggests some such interpretation of what may, on the other hand, 
for aught we know, be wholly original and simply absolute non- 


sense. 

Mr. Ben. E. Greent{ translates for the benefit of American 
readers a work published by M. A. Granier de Cassagnac in 1838 
respecting the history of the working and burgher classes; 
upon which we shall only observe that neither author nor 
translator appears to have the slightest suspicion that Plutarch is 
not a trustworthy authority for the earliest history of Greece, or 
that the Lycurgean legislation is not as distinctly and certainly 
historical as that of Justinian or Napoleon, The only part of 
the work with which we are here concerned is the preface, 
which the translator claims an intimate knowledge of the secret 
counsels of President Lincoln, and declares that the latter was 
induced to issue the Emancipation Proclamation much against 
his own will, and actually offered that, if the South would resume 
her old position in the Union, she might appeal to the Supreme 
Court to set it aside as unconstitutional (which it unquestionably 
was), and that the several States should be at liberty to reject the 

* Ups and Downs on Land and Water, By —— Hoppin. Boston: 

& Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1871. 


+ The Basic Outline of Universology. An Introduction to the newly 
discovered Science of the Universe; its Elementary Principles, and the First 
Stages of their Development in the Special Sciences, together with Preliminary 
Notices of Alwato (ahl-wah-to), the newly discovered Scientific Universal 
Language, resulting from the Principles of Universology. By Stephen Pearl 
Andrews, Member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
American Ethnological Society, the New York Liberal Club, &c., Author 
of the “Science of Society,” &c. &c. New York: Dion Thomas. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1872. allie 

His of the Working and Burgher Classes. By M. Adolphe Gr: 
A.D. 1338. Translated by Ben. E. Green, 
Dalton, Whitfield Co., Georgia. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsdep, 
Haffelfinger. London: Triibner & Co. 
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Constitutional iaplents which the North had sought to give 
yalidity to it. Whether Mr. Lincoln did really play fast and 
joose in this way with the rights of the States, with his own word 
and his public duty, and with the h and safety of the negro 
race, we cannot pretend to judge. But there can scarcely be a 
doubt that his death was the crowning misfortune of the South ; 
tbat, had he lived, he would have offered terms at least as favour- 
able as those proposed by Mr. Johnson, and would have had the 
wer which his successor had not to enforce the fulfilment of 
those terms by Con It has seldom, if ever, happened that 
a political assassination has in the end profited the party in whose 
jnterest it was committed ; and ly the murder of Mr. Lin- 
cola—in which no Southerner was concerned—was one of those 
crimes Which rank among the worst and most fatal of blunders. 

The Transactions of the American Philological Associatiun* for 
1869-70 contain little that belongs to the higher regions of phi- 
lological science (except a paper by Professor Whitney on the 
Origin of Language, setting forth the present condition of the 
question among scientific inquirers), and very little of special in- 
terest. Three papers “ e best Mode of Studying the North 
American Languages,” on Algonkin and on Creole Grammar, 
alone possess @ certain local character and specialty. 

The first number of the Journal of the American Anthropo- 

cal Institute + deserves mention as an indication of a growing 
interest in the science, as well as for the information it contains 
regarding the sculptured rocks of Ohio, and other traces of a very 
ancient human rege of the Mississippi Valley, perhaps at 
atime when much of the present North American continent was 
under water. 

The interest that belongs to the New York Insurance Reports t 
depends chiefly upon the evidence they afford of the substantial 
= of the protection afforded to insurers by the legislation of 
the Empire State. We have in these volumes a very full and 
detailed statement of the accounts of every one of the Insurance 
Companies of the State; accounts which it is, no doubt, possible 
to falsify to some extent, but which nevertheless cannot but 
afford considerable assistance to a prudent and observant insurer, 
and the necessity of publishing which must be a powerful check 
on deliberate fraud. Nor is this the only benefit which the public 
derives from the stricter laws of America. These accounts pass 
through the hands of an officer whose special business is to keep 
a watch upon the proceedings of the Companies, and in the 

nt Report there is a narrative of the measures by which he 
vetected the insolvent condition of one Company, and compelled 
it to close its offices and wind upits business. In England it 
might have received premiums and robbed widows and orphars 
for many 8 long year to come. 

The Report of the Board of State Charities §, Massachusetts, 
also contains a good deal of curious and useful information. The 
peculiar relation of the American States to charities of every de- 
scription, from hospitals and almshouses to reformatories and 

tentiaries—some of which are mainly supported by public 
iam, others receiving either a fixed subscription or an allow- 
ance proportioned to services rendered—gives the State a right of 

rvisionand control which it can only obtain in this country b 
a forcible interference with private property. The Board throug: 
which its powers are exercised reports upon the condition 
of a great variety of institutions, and recommends the legis- 
lative changes which appear necessary to render their work- 
ing satisfactory. In the present instance the Secretary takes 
occasion to defend the public lunatic asylums of the State from 


charges somewhat similar to those preferred inst private 
=“ in a book that we lately noticed; but his argument 
ily goes to show that the State asylums have no motive for de- 


oe unduly or treating them harshly—no one ever said 
they had—and does not touch the strongest and most probable of 
the complaints made by the author of Behind the Bars. In 
another portion of his Report he comments with a vigour and 
frankness characteristic of American officials on the abuse of the 
power of pardon entrusted to the Governor of the State. We can 
easily conceive how a similar system would work in England, if, 
for example, the prerogative of mercy were exercised, not by the 
Sovereign on the advice of a Minister msible to Parliament, 
but by the Lords-Lieutenant of Counties, subject at most to the 
necessity of layin their reasons before a Council elected by the 
Tatepayers, e State is so small a community, the Governor is so 
little raised above the rest of the community, often so near to 
the criminal and to his friends, that it is scarcely possible for 
him to exert an independent judgment, to shake himself free from 
personal sympathies and local influences, or to withstand the 
Pressure that may be put upon him by a numerous body of 
Petitioners, We have seen too much of the weakness and want 
of intelligible principle which characterize the decisions of a Home 
Secretary, who is for the most part raised above all possibility 

* Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1869-70. 
Pablished by the Association. "Printed by Case & Go. London Trltouce 


t Journal of the A ical Institute of New York, New York: 
= Co. London: Tritbner & Co. ‘1871-72. 
welfth Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
lin State of New York. Part I. Fire and Marine Insurance. Part II. 
and Casualty Insurance. + | : Printing House of The Argus Com- 
pany. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 
§ Seventh Annual Report of the Board of State Charities of Massa- 
Chusetts, to which are added the Reports of its several Offices, January, 1871. 
1871. : Wright & Potter, State ters, London: Triibner & Co. 


of the most indirect personal interest in the fate of a prisoner or 
the feelings of his friends, and too remote to be influenced by local 
feelings, to have any difficulty in believing that the exercise of a 
similar power by a gentleman living as it were in the coun 
town, holding office for a short period, unprotected by any hig 
social dignity, and dependent on party for his future position, must 
be capricious, lax, and dangerous in the extreme. Our only 
surprise in reading the Report is that the mischief has been con- 
fined within such moderate limits, and has not wholly nullified 
the deterrent effect of the penal code. 

Two volumes of a small series published by Messrs. Putnam 
of New York contain a good deal of interesting information in a 
condensed form and in popular language respecting ordinary food * 
and the different stimulantst in use in different parts of the 
world. Dr. Beard takes, in both cases, the conservative or 
common-sense view, and condemns the vegetarians and similar 
theorists on the one hand, and the prohibitionists on the other. 
Concerning food, his little volume gives us all the familiar facts 
various functions performed by them in nourishi supporting 
the animal frame, the manner of their digestion and smteatietion 
their chemical constituents, and their relations to the vital powers ; 
and notes here and there some facts not so generally recognized— 
as, for example, the consumption of butter, oil, and other fa 
substances in tropical as well as in Arctic climates. If his boo 
has a fault requiring notice, it is that he now and then lays down 
a rule of somewhat authority without sufficient 
warning his readers that it is not universally echaowiedapl. 
The little treatise on stimulants and narcotics will probably 
draw on its author a storm of invective from the prohibi- 
tionists of every sect; for, without exaggerating the value or 
underrating the abuse of prety: br brings out those facts which 
tend most conclusively to show that both stimulants and narcotics 
answer to areal want of humanlife. It describes the immense variety 
of such substances idepeeney discovered and used by nations 
the most remote in 1 habitation, and the most diverse in race, 
usages, and civilization; the wines of Southern Europe, the spirits 
prepared from corn in the North, the barley beer of Tagland, and 
the maize beer of North America; the on of Arabia, the tea of 
China, the opium and haschish of Turkey, the coca of South 
America, the various kinds of liquor prepared from vegetable 
juices in every quarter of the globe. It relates instances in 
which life has been sustained for long periods by these stimu- 
lants alone; and cases in which they are habitually used to 
enable men to endure severe and protracted exertion, sometimes 
under circumstances of extreme privation. Such facts can scarcely 
fail to convince reasonable persons that there is something either 
in the constitution of man, or in the circumstances of human life, 
that demands a kind of support which is neither necessary nor 
suitable to brutes, and which may therefore be fatal to them 
without being on that account less useful to us. On this branch 
of the question Dr. Beard has some in ing observations, 
showing, among other things, that alcohol is not the only stimu- 
lant which, taken in a raw state, is poisonous to cats, dogs, and 
rabbits, but that the essential principles of beverages so harmless 
as tea and coffee may be equally destructive. Altogether, the 
work is well calculated to diffuse sound knowledge and clear ideas 
among the unlearned readers for whom it is intended. 

There are several philosophical or metaphysical works on our 
list, none of them of very high pretensions, or likely to be popular 
with the general reader on the one hand or valuable to the critical 
student on the other. The most important is an abridgment of 
Dr. Noah Porter’s larger work on the Human Intellect t, a treatise 
intended for students, which begins with a discussion of the 
fundamental issue of psychology—the existence of an immaterial 
soul—and thence proceeds to treat the general character and work- 
ing of the mind of man, and the ordinary problems of metaphysical 
science, As a manual for students, the work would be much more 
suitable of discussing and laying down the 
law from his own point of view, Dr. Porter had confined himself 
to defining the terminology of metaphysics, and explaining the 
different theories and systems of the ized masters of 
the science. The Science of Nature Versus the Science of Man §, 
by the same author, is a sort of enlarged essay read be- 
fore a Debating Society at Harvard, on the relations of meta- 
physical and natural science, and-on the claim of the former 
to preference—a claim as generally acknowledged from the 
time of Socrates to that of Bacon, as it has been generally 
repudiated since the: latter period. A Positivist Primer || is 
written in the clumsy form of question and answer, the inquirer 
having really nothing to do but supply headings for the harangues 
of the respondent. [ts purport is to atford an elementary explanation 


* Putnam’s Handy-book Series. py! and Drinking: a 
Manual of Food Diet in Health and Disease. By ree M. 
M.D. New York: Putnam & Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1871. 
eo i ,and Mo Considered. Beard, . New 
York : & Son. Sampson w & Co, 1871. 
The Elements of Intellectual Science; a Manual for Schools and 
. Abridged from the “Human Intellect,” by Noah Porter, D.D., 
L.D., President of Yale College. New York: Scribner & Co. London: 
Sampson Low & Co, 1871. 
§ The Science of Nature Versus the Science of Man. By Noah Porter. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1871. 
A Positivist Primer; being a Series of Familiar Conversations on the 
igion of Humanity. By C. G. David. New York: Wesley & Co. Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co. 1871 
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and vindication of the system of which M. Comte was the founder 
and arch-priest, in language as well adapted to popular compre- 
hension as the nature of the case admits. 

A thick and closely printed volume on the living female writers 
of the South*, scarcely one of whom is known outside her own 
country, and the immense ye of whom are hardly known 
even there, could only be filled by what Englishmen would 
consider an invasion of private life and a violation of per- 
sonal confidence; but in America both the writers and the 
victims of journalistic criticisms and biographical notices 
are comparatively indifferent to these things. Very few of 
the ladies whose names are here recorded have’ done anything 
to provoke this intrusion upon their privacy, the majority having 
been guilty of nothing more serious than a few graceful verses, 
harmless tales, or literary criticisms. There is, however, a certain 
interest attaching to the work in consequence of the situation of 
those whose names it commemorates. Many of the ladies here 
mentioned have been made widows or orphans by the war; om | 
have lost sons or brothers; many have been reduced from wealt 
to poverty ; some were first induced to write by the circumstances 
in which they were left when emancipation and conquest had 
completed the ruin which the devastations of Butler, Sheridan, 
Stoneman, and Sherman had commenced. For reasons which 
may easily be imagined, the editor has avoided as far as possible 
selections directly relating to the war, or expressive of stron 
party feeling; but those which are given are effective an 
touching, and the whole work is gurvel a tone of sadness 
and subdued regret such as might be in a collection of 
memorials of the wives and daughters of Confederate heroes, the 
women of a desolate and conquered land. 

Of novels we have More than She could Beart is a 
story of adventure and of horror in the early days of Texas; of a 
war the name of which is, as the writer admits, scarcely 
remembered by Americans, and is @ fortiori likely to be quite un- 
known to English readers. It is of sensational incident and 
extravagant sentiment, and deformed by a style sadly too common 
among all but the very best American writers—a style of high- 


flown ression, incongruous metaphor, and sesquipedalian 


exp 
ithet, such as might be e from an underb irl 
a course of Speaker at a “ genteel 
Next comes Women, or Chronicles of the Late Wart, by Mary 
Tucker Magill, an authoress satirized, as some of our readers may 
remember, in Bret Harte’s Sensation Novelists, with more animosity 
and less point than was shown in the rest of those clever carica- 
tures, or than the present volume can at all lain. It is 
true that, as is shown in the incident related in the preface 
of an application to Stonewall Jackson to detail a shoemaker 
to make shoes for the ladies attending the hospitals, Miss Magill 
is somewhat deficient in the sense of humour, and is apt to trans- 
gress the boundary between the ludicrous and the pathetic; but 
ere is little in her present work either of the self-conceit or of 
the frantic virulence which the caricaturist imputes to her. Of 
course a Southern lady writing of the war in which her country 
was conquered and her kinsmen slain can write with the 
cold impartiality of a phil ic historian; and some license of 
invective might be allowed to a writer of fiction who witnessed 
the cruel and repeated devastation of Northern Virginia, and the 
wanton destruction of the home of the chivalrous and generous 
leader of the Virginian armies. But the sharpest expressions put 
into the mouths of Miss Magill’s heroines are co itself when 
compared with the language of grave Northern historians and 
responsible statesmen ; and no act ascribed to any Federal soldier 
is worse than those committed by Butler, Milroy, and 
others, and condoned, if not f sanctioned, by Mr. Lincoln. 
5 igo § is a story of life among the French Creoles of Louisiana. 
Funny Philosophers \|is a quasi-comic novel, by an author 
whose powers are hardly adequate to the effort to be wine and 
witty through two hundred and fi 
Our list includes the names of five poetic aspirants, of whom 
the most ambitious will surely prove the most utterly unsuccessful. 
We cannot pretend to the — required by the critic who should 
undertake conscientiously to through a ge in twelve cantos 
—some 8,000 lines of very blank verse—under the title of Man], 
so that there may be meritorious in Mr. Franz Ganter’s 
volume that have escaped our ken; but we hardly think that 
Lag English readers will be adventurous enough to seek for them. 
Mr. J. Watson's Beautiful Snow ** gives a title to a volume which 
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|| The Funny Phi 3 or, Wags and Sweethearts. A novel. By 
phia : Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
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{ Man: a Poem in Twelve Cantos. By Franz F. Ganter. Author’s 
Edition. New Orleans: Printed by the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin 
Printing Co. London: Sampson & Co. 1871. 

** Beautiful Snow ; and other Poems. By T. H. Watson. New and En- 
ay gee Philadelphia: Peterson & Brothers. London: Sampson 

w & Co. 


contains several readable and some ful pieces, but none we 
think, that will remain on a reader’s memory. Mr. W. 4 
Butler’s * Two Millions and Nothing to Wear are already know, 
and deserve to be known more widely. There is power, humour 
vivacity, and earnest thought in his satire; and if he would take 
more pains with structure and expression, condense, correct, and 
polish, so that his poems should be as easy reading as those of 
other American humorists who certainly do not surpass him jy 
intellectual vigour or poetic talent, he might achieve a more per- 
manent, if not a wider, popularity than theirs. The present 
collection of his verses is worth looking through, for the sake of 
the few pieces that are worth a careful perusal. Mr. Brincklé + jg 
not to be compared with him, but Mr. Brincklé, too, has power, 
if he would not waste it on impossible tours de force. nglish 
hexameters are, save in the most skilful hands, all but intolerable: 
but English elegiacs—“ longs and shorts,” as they were called in 
our schooldays—are simply impracticable, and we can only regret 
that Mr. Brincklé has wasted so much effort in showing that 
he can write better than we should have thought ible 
what neither he nor any one else can write well. . Stockton 
Bates ¢ makes the same attempt, and certainly with no bette 
success. Neither volume can be said to be mere rubbish; neither 
contains much that is in any way remarkable. 


bg . By William Allen Butler. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1872. 

+ Poems. By T. G. Brincklé. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsden, & 
Haffelfinger. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

¢ Dream Life; and other Poems. By Stockton Bates. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsden, & Haffelfinger. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 


Mr. SMALLEY, ix a letter to the Times, after asserting that certain 
charges against himself are “ simply untrue,” proceeds to say:~ 
“ I am tempted to apply an even stronger word to the astounding 
“ assertion that I ‘imputed to the English Commissioners a 
6 ¢ fraudulent complicity with the understanding they have publicly 
& ¢ repudiated.’ That is a pure invention. I have never thought 
“nor said anything of the kind, nor made an imputation of any 
“ kind on the honour or good faith of the English Commissioners.” 
It ts not desirable to enter into a controversy with a writer who uses 
language which can neither be tolerated nor imitated. The statement 
to which Mr. SMALLEY would apply a stronger word than that it is 
simply untrue is founded on the following passage in his first letter 
to the Times:—“ As to what your Commissioners understood, I 
“ have no direct testimony to offer, and I do not care to repeat 
“ hearsay evidence. I did not reach America till after they had 
& sailed for home, but I was told that the consultations and conversa 
tions in which they had borne part had been of the freest nature, 
% No one hinted that they had been overreached or deceived, and 
6 no one supposed that between them and the American Com- 
missioners there could be a misunderstanding. Any explanation 
“ of their state of mind at that time must be purely conjectural, 
“ and I suggest none ; but you will have anticipated me in wonder 
“ tng by what complication of unlucky chances it was possible for 
“ them to quit America in ignorance of the American view of the 
“ Treaty, which they were perhaps the only persons in the country 
“ who did not perfectly comprehend. You cannot suspect forty 
‘ millions of people of a conspiracy of silence.” Mr. SMALLEY 
implies that he could produce hearsay evidence of the English Com- 
missioners’ knowledge that the indirect elaims were understood by 
the Americans to be included in the Treaty; that such knowledge 
had been conveyed to them in consultations and conversations “ of 
“ the freest nature” ; that there had probably been no misunder- 
standing ; and that it was impossible for them to quit America is 
ignorance of that which Mr. SMALLEY mow represents as the 
American view of the Treaty. Yet Mr. Smatiey “ never thought 
nor said anything of the kind.” The question whether the alleged 
concurrence of the English Commissioners in the interpretation 
now affixed by the American Government to the Treaty would be 
properly described as fraudulent complicity ts one for their 
countrymen, and not for any foreign disputant. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected commui- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The publication of the SATURDAY Revtew takes place on Saturdty 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 


in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publicatwn. 


Now ready, VOLUME XXXII, bound in cloth, price 1s 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Als, 
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